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PREFATORY NOTE. 


During the year 1868, we were overtaken by sickness and that of a character which kept us from 
our duties during several weeks. This affliction, added to other causes which preceded it, threw us 
in arrears, in the publication of the Magazine, for more than six months; and several of our 
friends kindly offered to relieve us from some portion of the duties which, in addition to the cur- 
rent demands of the hour, were thus thrown upon us. We availed ourself of their offers to edit the 
closing volume of 1868, while we hopefully carried on the series from January, 1869 ; and it is 
now our privilege to close the gap in the publication, to which we have referred, after delays which 
we could not avoid and surrounded by anxieties which we have not yet overcome. The series ix 
now completed, as far as it has gone: there is no opening in the line : our subscribers—patient and 
kind—hare now received what, but for the canses referred to, they would have receiced before 
New- Year's, 1869. 

There have been delays in the publication of this volume which we would gladly have avoided ; 
but we have been crippled, more than we ought to have been, by the want of money, by the vexation 
of too many unpaid subscriptions, and by gradually failing health, which is still our unwelcome 
guest. We should have been glad to have heen able to do better: we are grateful to a kind Proy- 
idence which has enabled us to do so well: without reproaching ourself because of the shortcom- 
ings of the Past, we confidently press forward, assuring ourself that strength will be given to us, 
with the necessary means, sooner or latter, in the Future, to gain the object for which we still toil. 
painfully—the privilege of seeing Tae Hisrortca, MaGazenxe in line with its contemporaries ; its 
Editor relieved of some portion of the toil which now wearies him by day and of the anxiety 
which too often deprives him of his rest by night; and the Magazine, itself, more than it has ever 
heen in the Past, a fearless, vigilant, and uncompromising witness to the Truth of History, carrying 
shame and confusion into the columns of the well-fed and arrogant falsifiers of the Truth who crowd 
the Devil's turnpike, and extending to the weary, half-starved, and lonely plodders scattered, here 
and there over God's high-way, the encouragement and assistance which the World, the Flesh, ant 
the Devil have generally ‘‘ too much to do” to extend to them. We aim at nothing more than this : 
we trust that we shall, one day, surely secure what we desire. 

Our grateful acknowledgements are due and heartily tendered to Messrs. Gittett, Joxrs, 
Wnrrrmore, Goopwry, Myers, and DEAN, each of whom have edited a number of this volume so 
well and so acceptably ; to our young.and talented nephew, ALFRED B. Haw, of this town, who 
has so admirably engraved the portrait which accompanies the December number ; and to those of our 
subscribers who have so patiently waited for the completion of the volume and, in many instances, 
cheered us hy words of encouragement which have strengthened our weakness and smoothed 
the rugged road over which we have staggered. To those other “ patrons ” of the Magazine— 
male and female—who have railed at the shortcomings which they could have very much modified 
by paying for what they had received, we tender neither thanks nor condemnation—we léavo 
them to themselves : like the scorpion, they cin have no more deadly enemy on earth. 


Mornrisanita, N. Y. November, 1870. HENRY B. DAWSON. 
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{ This number of The Historical Magazine 
has been edited by Rev. E. H. Gillett, D. D., 
of Harlem, N. Y. 


I—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CAUSE 
OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN CONNECTICUT, 
1639—1818. 


ORIGINALLY READ BEFORE THE NEw YorK 
Historica Society, BUT SUBSEQUENTLY 
ENLARGED, By Rev. E. H. Grier, D. D. 


On the fourth day of June, 1639, all the free 
planters of New Haven “ assembled together in 
“a general meeting to consult about settling 


“ civil government according to God, and about 
“the nomination of persons that might be 
“found, by consent of all, fittest in all —- 
“ for the foundation work of a church” which 


was to be gathered. John Davenport and 
Theophilus Eaton were the Moses and Aaron of 
that assemblage. Church and State were there 
identical. One hundred and eleven signatures 
were affixed to a document which declared that 
“Church members only shall be free burgesses, 
“and they only shall chuse among themselves 
“ magistrates and officers.” It was also ordered 
that all free planters who should thereafter be 
received, should submit to this fundamental 
agreement, and testify the same by subscribing 
theirnames. Twelve men were appointed who 
were to select, out of their own number, seven 

rsons who were to be the foundation of the 
Church, and to admit such as should be approv- 
ed to its fellowship. The Scripture warrant for 
this proceeding was—‘ Wisdom hath builded 
“her house; she hath hewn out her seven pil- 
“ lars.” 

In studying such a scene—the deliberate, 
conscientious, prayerful, God-fearing founding 
of a new Commonwealth in a new world, and 
under the shadow of primeval forests—it would 
not be strange if we overlooked the fundament- 
al mistake committed by the Colonists, while 
regarding the purity of their purpose, and the 
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sublime end they had in view. Measured sim- 
ply by a theoretical standard, the ideal which 
Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport and their 
compeers endeavored to make real, had never 
before been so fairly presented before the world. 
Plato had long ago framed his speculative Re- 
public ; More had sketched his Utopia ; Bacon 
had given the world his New Atlantis; and, per- 
haps at that very hour, Harrington was schem- 
ing some outline of his Oceana ; but these New 
Haven colonists, were building in deeds instead 
of words, and aiming at objects loftier and 
nobler and purer than heathen genius or mere 
human imagination had ever conceived. Their 
materials were among the best that the world 
had then. Their sagacity was at least level 
with the average of the best of their time. But 
in uniting Church and State, they effected an 
unhallowed combination, and the experience of 
nearly two centuries was necessary to correct 
their mistake. State and Church were both 
victims of the unnatural alliance; and what was 
begun with purest aims, and invoked in prayer 
heaven’s benediction, bore bitter fruits of intol- 
erance and religious declension.* More than a 
century of suppuration was required before 
healthful action was restored to the political 
system and the scab could be sloughed off. 

In the New Haven Colony laws, published in 
London, in 1656, we read “that none shall be 
“admitted Free-men, or free Burgesses, within 
“this jurisdiction, or any part of it, but such 
“planters as are members of some one or other of 
“the approved churches of New England.”+ It 


“ The spirit of the early New Haven legislature may be 
inferred from the aims and avowed opinions of its authors, 
and their contemporaries who sympathized with them. 
“The Church,” says Dr. Bacon, ‘“ was not to be as in Eng- 
“land, subordinate to the civil government—the mere depen- 
“ dent creature of the secular power,—the secular common- 
“wealth here was designed, created, framed, for no other 
“fend than to secure the being and the welfare of the 
“Churches. Mr. Hooker did often quote a saying ont of 
“Mr, Costeright, that ‘noe man fashioneth his house to his 
=" hangings, | ut his hangings to his house.’ ‘ It is better,’ 
“ adds Mr. Cotton, ‘That the Commonwealth be fashioned 
“to the setting forth of God’s house, which is his church 
“*than to accommodate the Church frame to the ci 
“ *state.”’—Bacon’s Historical Discourse, 18. 

t At New Haven the mp) rt of the ministry was 
transferred to the town in 1677.—Baoon’s Historical Dis- 
course, 161. 
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is made the duty of the General Court “ first 
“ with all care and diligence from time to time, 
“ [to] provide for the maintenance of the purity 
“ of religion, and suppress the contrary, accord- 
“ing to their best light, and directions from the 
“word of God.” No company of persons 
should be allowed to “join in any pretended way 
“ of church fellowship,” without due notice to, 
and approbation by the magistrates, and the 
Elders of the Churches within the Colony. Each 
Plantation might provide for the minister’s 
maintenance “ina free way without rating,” 
if it saw fit; but if any person should refuse or 
delay, or set down an unmeet, the Court, or 
Deputies and Constable were to rate him accord- 
ing to his visible estate; and on delay, the 
amount was to be recovered as other just debts. 
Every person, wherever the ministry of the 
word was established, should attend upon it, on 
the Lord’s-day at least, and if he should absent 
or withdraw from the same without just and 
necessary cause, he should, “after due means 
“of conviction used, for every such sinful mis- 
“ carriage, forfeit five shillings to the plantation 
“to be levied as other fines.” 

It is moreover ordered, “thatif any Chris- 
“ tian within this jurisdiction, shall goe about 
“to subvert or destroy the Christian faith, or 
“religion, by broaching, publishing or main- 
“taining any dangerous errour, or heresie, or 


“shall endavour to draw or seduce others there- | 


“unto, every such person, so offending, and 
“ continuing obstinate therein, after due means 
“of conviction, shall be fined, banished, or 
“ otherwise severely punished, as the Court of 
“magistrates, duly considering the offence, with 
“the aggravating circumstances, and danger 
“like to ensue, shall judge meet.” 

In the year after these laws were published 
in London, it was ordered “that no Quaker, 
“Ranter, or other Herritick of that nature, 
“be suffered to come into, nor abide in this 
“ jurisdiction, and if any such arise up amonge 
“ourselves, that they be speedily suppressed, 
“ and securied, for the better prevention of such 
“ dangerous errours.” In the following year it 
was ordered that the importation of “any 
“known Quaker” or other blasphemous heri- 
tic, should be punished with a fine of £50. 
The Quaker himself who should go about to 
corrupt or seduce others, or disturb or offend, 
was to be committed to prison, severely whipt, 
kept to work, and not suffered to converse with 
others. For his second offence, he should be 
branded on the hand with the letter H, be 


committed to prison, and kept to work till he | 


could be sent away at hisown charge. For the 
third offence, he should be branded on the 
other hand, and dealt with in the same manner ; 
while for the fourth offence, his tongue should 
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be bored through with a hot iron, and in other 
respects dealt with as before; while native-born 
and foreign Quakers were to be treated with 
equal impartiality. The penalty of concealing 
or dispersing a Quaker book was five pounds ; 
of concealing a Quaker, twenty shillings for 
each hour’s entertainment, or of defendin 
Quaker opinions or books, forty shillings for 
the first offence, four pounds for the second, 
and imprisonment and banishment for the 
third.* 

In the sister Colony of Connecticut, it was 
provided by the Constitution that all persons 
who had been received as members of the sev- 
eral towns, by a majority of the inhabitants, 
and had taken the oath of fidelity to the Com- 
monwealth, should be admitted freemen of the 
Colony. None could be elected Governor unless 
he was a member of some regular Church, The 
Colonists, mostly trom Massachusetts at first, 
were left to the legal precedents with which 
they were familiar, as no system of legislation 
was adopted until the body of laws, prepared 
by Ludlow, was introduced in 1649. A single 
instance of imprisonment for violation of the 
Sabbath, is mentioned by Trumbull as having 
previously occurred. 

By the Charter of 1662, New Haven was uni- 
ted with Connecticut. Most reluctantly did 
she surrender her identity. Davenport and his 
friends were strenuous in insisting that all gov- 
ernment should bein the Church. In Connecti- 
cut, all orderly free-holders might be Freemen. 
As several towns transferred their allegiance 
from New Haven to Hartford, they of course 
conformed their civil arrangements to this 
change of relation, and were enjoined to “ pay 
“all taxes due to ministers with all other pub- 
“lic charges then due.” The parish system 
was thus extended and confirmed in the former 
New Haven jurisdiction; t while the right of 
the Freeman was no longer dependent upon 
church-membership. On the completion of the 


great principles 
“of universal religious freedom. ey came here for thei 
“own freedom and peace ; and that freedom and peace 
“they thought themselves authorized and bound to defend 
“against all invaders. The Quakers, however, whom they 
* ry were not a sect rising up on the soil of New 
“England, and claiming simply the right of separate wor- 
“ship and of free discussion. They were invaders who 
“came from Old England to New, for the sole and declared 
“pu of disturbance and revolution. They came pro 
“gating principles which were understood to strike at the 
“foundation not 7 of the particular religious and civil 
“ polity here established, but of all order and of society it- 
“self. In their manner of proceeding they outraged peace 
“and order, qeny cursing and reviling the faith and wor- 
“ ship which the New Englanders bad come to the world’s 
“end to enjoy in quie ness, the magistrates, venerable for 
“wisdom and public spirit, and the ministers whose gifts 
“and faithfulness were esteemed the oe glory of the 
“*land.”—Baoon’s Historical Discourse, 99. 


t “ The Churches, for whose liberty and ype the country 
“was — had lostin a measure both purity and liber- 
“ty. ey were brought continually more and more under 


* “They did not understand ot Re 
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Union, the royal Commissioners (1665) demand- | 


ed that all men of competent estates and of 
civil conversation, though of different judg- 
ments, might be admitted to be Freemen, and be 
eligible to office; and that all persons of civil 
lives be free to enjoy liberty of conscience, and 
the wership of God in the way which they 
think best. The Assembly answered in sub- 
stance that such provision had already been 
made. They did not regard the fixed policy of 
the General Court—not to suffer any Plantation 
to be made which would not support “ an able 
“orthodox preacher,’—as coming in conflict 
with the provisions of the Charter or the de- 
mands of the Commissioners. The Charter or- 
dained that all the King’s subjectsin the Colony 
should enjoy all the privileges of free and na- 
tural subjects within the realm of England. 
The Cambridge platform, however, as authori- 
tative perhaps in Connecticut as in Massachu- 
setts, decided that a necessary and sufficient 
maintenance was, by “the law of nature and 
“nations, the law of Moses, the equity thereof, 
“and also the rule of common reason,” due to 
ministers of the word; and that “the magis- 
“trate is to see that the ministry be duly pro- 
“ vided for.” 

Hence early provision was made by law for 
the support of the ministry. All persons were 
obliged to contribute to the support of the 
Church, as well as of the Commonwealth, The | 
ministers’ rates were made and collected like 
any others. The Quaker laws of Connecticut | 
were almost identical with those of New Haven. 
The five shilling fine which New Haven had | 
adopted, was imposed also by Connecticut for | 
neglect to attend public worship on the Lord’s- 
day and days appointed by the civil authority, 
(TruMBULL’s Connecticut, i, 302.) The town— 
or Congregational—Churches, though in many | 
cases they ere long came to be called Presby- 
terian, were adopted and established by law. 
It was declared that the civil authority “ had 
“ power and liberty to see the peace, ordinances 
“and rules of Christ, observed in every Church, 
“according to his word.” In the grant of| 
townships, the Legislature took special care that 
they should not be without a minister and the | 
stated order of Gospel worship. The consent | 
of the General Court, and the approbation of | 
the neighboring Elders were necessary, if any | 
persons would “in anywise imbody themselves | 
“into church estate.” No ministry or church | 


“the absolute power of the civil state."—Bacon’s Histori- 
“ cal Discourse, 181. j 


“But now the ministers of the 1 being supported 
“by the towns in their civil capacity, and the government 
“taking upon itself more and more the care not only of 
¥ but of religion and “2 information, religion 
“was becoming secularized.'’'—/0, 204, 








attend it. 
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administration might be entertained, or attend- 
ed by the inhabitants of any Plantation, dis- 
tinct and separate from, and in opposition to, 
that which was openly and publicly observed 
and dispensed, by the approved minister of the 
place, except the Court and neighboring minis- 
ters approved. The penalty for every breach of 
this act was five pounds. 

But several years before New Haven was, by 
Royal Charter, united with Connecticut, the lat- 
ter Colony had become involved in ecclesiastical 
controversy. This controversy originated with 
the Hartford Church; but the several parties in 
that Church had their sympathizers in almost 
every Church inthe Colony. <A large number of 
the people generally favored admission to the 
Church simply on the ground of a moral life 
and an open profession of Christianity, All 
baptized persons should be accounted church- 
members, and be entitled to present their chil- 
dren for baptism. The choice of Pastor more- 
over should not be limited to the Church. The 
whole congregation were interested in his call, 
and should have a voice in it. To deny them 
this right was considered as a great grievance, 

The Civil authority was invoked to call Coun- 
cils to conciliate the disaffected and restore 
peace. They failed of their object. The Gen- 
eral Court, at length, (1658) ordered an utter 
cessation of all further prosecution of parties 
in the Church at Hartford, and desired the El- 
ders of the Colony to meet and devise healing 
measures ; but nothing came of it. The Hart- 
ford controversy at length wore itself out; but 
not until, to use the language of Mather, 
“from the fire of the altar there issued thun- 


|“ derings, and lightnings, and earthquakes, 


“ through the Colony.” 
For the next fifty years, the civil authorities 
continued their exertions as the “nursing 


| “fathers” of the Church. The General Court, 


for instance, appointed a Committee of minis- 
ters and civilians to dismiss Mr. Stow from his 
disaffected people at Middletown. As if a 
sovereign ecclesiastical power resided in them, 
and they combined the powers of Presbytery 
and Bishop, they convoked Councils, controlled 
Churches, and displaced Ministers. They in- 
voked light to guide them from the Elders of 
the Churches, and deliberated on imposing by 
Statute upon the Churches the decisions of the 
heretical Synod of 1662. In 1666, they called a 
Synod and ordered all the presiding Elders to 
In 1667, they attempted to settle 
divisions in the Windsor Church. In 1669, they 
divided the Hartford Church into two congre- 
gations. In the same year, they directed the 
two parties in the Stratford Church to call an 
able Council, to give them advice. In 1680 
they recommended the ministers of the Colony 
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to catechise the youth of their congregations, 
and to set up a weekly lecture in each county. 
In the same year, they a the people of 
Windsor to abide by the decision of the Coun- 
cil they had chosen, 

But the State proved a bad nurse for the 
Churches. It meddled with everything and 
settled nothing. Without the advantages of 
Episcopacy, it was a many-headed civil Bishop. 

ithout the legitimate relations or proper 
functions of Presbytery, it displaced it by its 
own nondescript supervision, trammeling eccle- 
siastical freedom, and establishing a mongrel 
discipline which was at length distasteful to 
nearly every party. Left to themselves and 
their own organizing tendencies, many of the 
Churches would doubtless have become Presby- 
terian or consolidated. Others probably would 
have run into rank Independency; while here 
and there one, by the force of internal antagon- 
isms, might have illustrated the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter. As it was, they were held 
together in more or less peaceful associated re- 
lations, by the power of old habits and the 
civil authority. 

One might have supposed that after such an 
experience, the State would have been ready to 
relinquish the tutelage of the Churches. Instead 
of this, it resolved by means of ecclesiastical 
machinery, to secure new allies in its work. 
There was indeed nged of them. Everything 
was in disorder. Councils were called, but 
only to necessitate new Councils, with no better 
results. ‘There was no regular way of in- 
“troducing candidates to the Churches.” 
‘* When they had finished their college studies, 
“if they imagined themselves qualified, and 
“could find some friendly gentleman in the 
“ministry to introduce them, they began to 
“preach without an examination or recom- 
“mendation from any body of ministers or 
“Churches.” In one town, perhaps more than 
one, the invitation to preach was extended to a 
man not even a member of the Church, 

“The state of the Churches was lament- 
“able, with respect to their general order, goy- 
“ernment and discipline.” ‘“ Many Churches 
“ran into confusion.” ‘ Councils were not suf- 
“ ficient to relieve the aggrieved, and restore 
“neace. As there was no general rule for call- 
“ing of Councils. Council was called against 
‘Council, and opposite results were given upon 
‘the same cases.” (TRUMBULL’s Connecticut, i. 
507. 

i these circumstances, “a great majority of 
“ the Legislature and Clergy in Connecticut were 
“for the association of ministers and the con- 
“sociation of Churches.” A’ large Presbyte- 
rian element existed among the congregations. 
Governor Saltonstall, previously settled as a 
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Pastor at New London, took a deep interest im 
church affairs, and exerted himself to meet the 
difficulty. Others warmly co-operated with 
him, and with such success as to lead to the 
adoption by the Legislature, in May, 1708, of 
the Act, requiring the ministers and Churches to 
meet and form an ecclesiastical Constitution. 
The result was the authoritative introduction of 
the Saybrook Platform, drawn up at the place 
which gave it its name, in September, 1708, by 
a body consisting of twelve ministers and four 
lay delegates. 

It might naturally be supposed that this 
measure would be regarded, by “sober dissent- 
“ers,” as a new grievance. But the dominant 
party endeavored to remove all grounds—so far 
as they conceived them to exist—for any just 
complaint. Laws for the relief of dissenters 
were successively enacted, designed more espe- 
cially to remove causes of complaint on the part 
of Episcopalians.* 

The platform, as adopted, was variously un- 
derstood. Some interpreted it in a lax, and 
some in a strict, sense. But if it did not pro- 
mote all the objects for which it was designed, 
it secured, for a time at least, greater harmony 
and uniformity in the action of the Churches, 
It created, more definitely than ever before, an 
ecclesiastical establishment. The General Court 
ordained that all the Churches “that are or 
“shall be thus united in doctrine, worship and 
“ discipline be, and for the future shall be, owned 
“and acknowledged established by law ; provid- 
“ed always that nothing herein shall be intend- 
“ed or construed to hinder or prevent any So- 
“ciety or Church, that is or shall be allowed b 
“the law of this Government, who soberly dif- 
“fer or dissent from the united Churches hereby 
“established, from exercising worship and dis- 
“cipline, in their own way, according to their 
“ consciences,” 

Up to the time of the adoption of the Say- 
brook Platform, the ecclesiastical elements of 


* The Act of May, 1708, was as follows : 

“ An Act for the ease of such as soberly dissent from the 
“way of worship and ministry, established by the laws of 
“this Government. 

“It is enacted and ordained by the Governor, Council and 
* Representatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
“authority of the same, for the ease of such as 80 “J 
“ dissent from the way of worship and ministry establish 
‘*by the ancient laws of the Government, and still continu- 
“ing, that if any such persons shall at the County Court of 
**that County they belong to, qualifie themselves according 
* to an Act made in the first year of the late King William 
“ and Queen Mary, granting liberty of worshipping God, ip 
“a way se te from that which is by law established, 
‘*they shall enjoy the same liberty, without any let, hin- 
“ drance and molestation whatever. 

** Provided always, that nothing herein, shall be con- 
“ strued to the prejudice of the rights and privileges of the 
a oe by law en in La —evennaaate = to 

e excusing any person from paying any such minister, 
“ or town don, on now, or shall hi ter be due from 
“them.” —Acts and Laws of Connecticut, 1715. 
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the State had been remarkably homogeneous. 
They reverenced the same standards. They fol- 
lowed similar usages. They received the same 
traditions, There was scarcely a shadow of op- 
position to an Establishment on the mere 
ground of dissent from congregational doctrine 
or discipline. But already a change was at 
hand—invited in part doubtless by the larger 
measure of toleration extended to “sober dis- 
* senters,” on the occasion oi the legislative en- 
dorsement of the Saybrook Platform. 

Dissent was gaining a foothold at the East 
and the West. Episcopal zeal, inspired and 
guided by prominent adherents of the Church 
of England in New York, was gathering con- 
owe at Rye and Stratford; while, on the 

ast, the Baptists, sustained by Rhode Island 
sympathy, had planted themselves in Groton 
and its vicinity. But the aggregate number of 
both denominations was for a long period too 
inconsiderable to command any great measure 
of political influence or respect. 

he first marked,opposition to the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment of the Colony was manifested 
by an inconsiderable and, in some respects, con- 
temptible sect. This body was known, from 


the name of its leading spirit, John Rogers, as 
the Rogerines ; and it flourished more especially 


in the vicinity of New London. It first emerg- 
ed into notice in connection with its practical 
adoption of Seventh-day observance principles, 
which had been so openly advocated and be- 
come so obnoxious, that the Rev. Mr. Fitch of 
Norwich, some quarter of a century before the 
adoption of the Platform, had felt it to be his 
duty to meet them with a public refutation. 

‘The founder of the Rogerines was a strong- 
willed enthusiast, a second Gorton; and his 
course gave some color of justice to the order— 
at length issued—that he should be carried to 
Hartford prison, to be there “shut up in 
“some dark room,” while “one Laborell, a 
“French Doctor,” was to shave his head, and 
“give him purges to recover him of his mad- 
a nefss.”” 

O his own career, we are informed in a 
pamphlet which he published in 1721. Most of 
it is devoted to an attempted refutation of the 
claims put forth by two writers, (one of them 
probably Fitch of Norwich,) in behalf of the 
religious observance of the Lord’s-day. This 
he professed to consider utterly unscriptural. 
The popular observance of the Sabbath was 
like the sin of Nadaband Abihu, in his esteem. 
Acting out his convictions, he repeatedly ex- 
posed himself to civil process. It would be 
tedious to recite the harsh treatment to which 
he was subjected, and of which he indignantly 
complains. Repeatedly fined, or bound over 
for his good behavior, he refused to comply 
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with the terms of what he regarded as an un- 
righteous sentence. In his “New London 
“Prison,” he addressed a curious letter “the 
“17th of the 9th month, 1719,” to “ Richard 
“ Christopher’s Assistant and from him to Gover- 
“nor Saltonstall, and Eliphalet Adams.”*' He 
insists that they shall answer his three ques- 
tions—‘ Hath God any law to forbid labour 
“on the first Day of the Week?” ‘ Whether 
“the name Sabbath be a Title that God by his 
“word hath put upon it?” (If so, he prays 
them to quote chapter and verse.) “ Whether 
“the Name, Lord’s-Day, be a Scripture Name 
“ peculiarly to that Day?” If they cannot an- 
swer these questions, he requests them to read 
and consider what is written, Psalm xc., 20, 21, 
“Shall the throne of Iniquity have fellowship 
“ with thee, which frameth mischief by a Law?” 
etc. 

He requests also “the Court Elders and 
“ Messengers ” to see that an answer is returned 
“him, “as you will answer it before God, the 
“ Judge of Heaven and Earth, and that we may 
“not be compelled by the authority, to offer to 
“God in divine worship, that which he hath 
“not commanded, against our consciences,” etc. 

He complains that no answer had been re- 
turned to his request, which he thereupon re- 
news. “Having treated,” he says, “upon your 
“Sabbath, the Foundation almost of all your 
“worship, which is the work of your own 
“hands,” he proceeds to narrate his persecu- 
tions: 

“T shall now conclude with what is called 
“vour Civil Government. The last fine you 
“fined me was ten shillings. All that I did was 
“expounding upon a chapter in the Bible, be- 
“tween your meetings, after the people were 
“ gone to dinner, which you call a riot. I went 
“into no other seat but that which I was seated 
“in, by them whom the town appointed to seat 
“every one. The building of the meeting- 
“house cost me three of the best fat cattle [had 
“that year, and as many shoes as was sold for 
“thirty shillings in silver money; for which 
“said fine of ten shillings the officer took ten 
“sheep, as some told me that help’d to drive 
“themaway. The sheep were half my son’s: 
“they were marked with a mark that we mark- 
“ed creatures with that were between us, which 
“said mark had been recorded in the town 
“book, I suppose for above twenty years; and 
“after they were sold, the officer went into my 
“son’s pasture unbeknown to him and took a 
“ milch cow which was between us, (my part he 
“ hired), all upon the same fine of ten shillings 
“The pasture had stood recorded to him, above 


* Congregational Minister at New London. 


’ 
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“seven, if not above eight years, and not any 
“overplus returned. Such things as those hath 
“been frequently done upon us; and my pur- 
“pose is brevity, and such things as those would 
“contain a great volume, and therefore I think 
“to mention but one more. I was find £20 bya 
“Superiour Court for charging an Inferior 
“Court with injustice, for trying upon Life and 
“ Death without a jury.” Upon this, he dilates 
at length, giving account of his arrest, im- 

isonment, and flight to Long Island and 

ewport, where the Governor befriended him, 
and a merchant offered to supply him money 
to prosecute his appeal in England. 

But his mission was in the vicinity of his own 
home, and there he found admirers and adher- 
ents. The Rogerines deserved the name. They 
copied after their leader’s example. The most 
impracticable of mortals—the early Quakers 
scarcely excepted—they were well calculated to 
wear out the patience of the civil authority. It 
would be difficult to say which party, persecu- 
tors or persecuted, were made most un- 
comfortable. The file persecuted the steel, and 
the steel persecuted the file, but the Rogerines 
were the file. If we may infer, from the lan- 

uage of Dr. McEwen, the state of popular 
eeling, the law-abiding citizens, felt themselves 
to be the injured party. The fanaticism of the 
Rogerines, forced to attend public worship by 
law on a day when they were resolved to labor, 
made them not only undevout but troublesome 
hearers. Their religion could find no expres- 
sion, but in insulting and disturbing the ordi- 
nances of Congregationalists. In the language 
of Dr. Me Ewen,* setting forth their principles 
and practice, “The Sabbath; the Congrega- 
“tional Church and its ministry and worship, 
“were idols. This was the leading article of 
“the faith of the Rogerines. Their grand mis- 
“sion was to destroy this idolatry. The obli- 
“ gation lay heavy upon their consciences; and 
“the enterprise near their heart. To pay taxes of 
“any sort wounded their soul. In common 
“with Quakers, they held the doctrine of non- 
“ resistance to violence from man ; and they out- 
“quakered the Quakers, in their religious ab- 
“horrence of resistance to bodily disease of 
“every kind. If one had the typhus fever, or 
‘‘theitch, he must let it take its natural course, 
“without the slightest resort to medicine or 
“remedy. This cutaneous disease brought 
“some of them to the borders of the grave. 
‘Messrs. Saltenstall and Adams were brave 
“men, not intimidated by the insolence of the 
“ Rogerines. Mr. Byles was a man of less 
«nerve; and he suffered not alittle from their 


* Half Century Sermon. New London, January 27, 1857 
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“annoyance. They waylaid him in his walks. 
“to the place of public worship ; and he was 
“actually afraid to go without an escort, lest he 
“should suffer indignities from them.” 

“The idol which most grievously offended the 
“consciences of these purifiers of religion ; and 
“which called for their most general and fierce 
“assault, was the public worship of the Con- 
“ gregationalists, on the Sabbath. They came, 
“men and women, into the aisles of the meet- 
“ing-house, with their cards and spinning- 
“wheels; their sewing and knitting works; 
“and with implements for working in wood; 
“and during prayers and sermon, plied their 
“several occupations. The disturbance made 
“was a breach of the law; police officers took 
“them out. Thev were careful to make no re- 
“sistance; showing their faith by their works. 
“ A constable often took out a burly man; and 
“with a twine, tied him by the arm, to a tree. 
“‘ He was studious not to break the ligature ; but 
“stood, conscientiously, until the close of di- 
“vine service, when he was officially released. 
* One constable displayed his genius in putting 
“ the strength of this principle of non-resistance 
“to a test: He took a bold assailant of public 
“worship down to the harbor; placed him in a 
“boat, which was moored to a stake in deep 
“water; perforated the bottom of the boat 
“with an auger; gave the man a dish, and left 
“ him to live by faith, or die in the faith. ‘ Skin 
“¢ for skin ; all that a man hath, will he give for 
“ ¢ his life.’ The faith of the martyr was strong ; 
“yet he was saved, not by faith, but by baling 
“ water.” 

It is doubtful whether such opposition as the 
Rogerines offered to the ecclesiastical laws of 
the State, did not really serve to strengthen 
them. Their own notions were accounted 
whimsical, and they were regarded rather as the 
injuring than theinjured party. Their studied 
disrespect of the Sabbath may have been con- 
scientious ; but it was insulting to the convic- 
tions of others as sacred as their own. The 
compulsion to which they were subjected, in 
being forced to attend public worship, was 
really their strongest ground of complaint ; and 
the result of it, in the light of the present day, 
appears alike futile and ridiculous. Yet they 
were to Connecticut somewhat as the early 
Quakers were to Massachusetts; and a sketch of 
religious liberty in the former Colony, would be 
incomplete if it overlooked them altogether. 
They were sufferers by civil persecution. They 
doubtless often felt that they were entitled to 
rank as martyrs. “Their goods were distrain- 
“ed; their cattle were sold at the post; and 
“some of their people were imprisoned. But 
“emulating the example of the Apostles, they 
“took joyfully the spoiling of their goods; yea, 
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“they gloried in bonds and imprisonment. I 
“have not yet spoken of scourging ; nor of the 
“ effects of it; which, in the consummation of 
“judgments, actually befel these crusaders 
“against idolatry. What the law would not 
“do, in that it was weak, lynching did. His- 
“torical fidelity constrains me, though with 
“reluctance and sadness, to say, that our fore- 
“ fathers of this congregation, in the extremity 
“ of their embarrassment, took the disturbers of 
“public worship out, tied them to trees, and 
“permitted the boys to give them a severe 
“whipping with switches taken from the 
“prim-bush. The affirmation of the Rogerines 
“js, that the shrub has never vegetated in this 
“town, since that irreligious and cruel use of 
“it.”* It is but natural that in the clearer light 
of the present day, and far removed from the 
sympathies and passions of the actors in these 
scenes, we should feel that this diminutive, and 
in some respects contemptible, sect, was sustain- 
ed and nurtured by the unwise coercion to 
which it was subjected by the necessities of the 
union of Church and State. 

So far as opposition to the legal maintenance 
of the ministry was concerned, the Baptists 
were full as decided if not so demonstrative as 
the Rogerines. Like them, few in number, they 


were somewhat contemptuously overlooked ; and 
their Rhode Island origin did not help to com- 


mend them to public respect. The first public 
movement on their part, in the way of opposi- 
tion to the church-order established, of any spe- 
cial note, took place in 1727. Elder Wightman, 
a Baptist preacher, and Rey. John Bulkley of 
Colchester, met at Lyme, each supported by 
sympathizing friends, and engaged in a public 
debate. Baptism was the main topic of discus- 
sion, but one point of controversy was the legal 
maintenance of the clergy, which Wightman 
opposed and Bulkley defended. Each side 

ublished its version of the debate, although 

ulkley gives limited space to his defence of 
ministerial support by legal provisions. The 
opposition of Wightman was based on three 
distinct positions—1. Because there is no pre- 
cept or precedent for it in the New Testament. 
2. Because it violates the Gospel rule of doing 


to others as we would have them do tous. 38. 
| the fervor of his warm religious feeling, was 


Because the Lord requires only volunteers, and 
not forced men in his service. Wightman com- 
plained that Bulkley evaded the issue, insisting 
only that under the existing laws of the State, 
the method adopted for the support of the min- 
istry was lawful. 

* Such opposition as the few Baptists who 
were at that time within the limits of the Col- 
ony could offer to the legal church-establish- 


* Dr. McEwen’s Discourse. 
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ment, was indeed inconsiderable. But they 
asked for themselves precisely what they were 
prepared to concede to others. This can scarcely 
be said of the Episcopalians. Their mother 
Church of England was an Established Church, 
Even in their early publications, and in the 
days of their feebleness, they spoke in a lordly 
tone of the “ Dissenters” around them; and no 
one questioned at that day the satisfaction with 
which they could have seen the civil patronage 
enjoyed by Congregationalists, transferred to 
themselves. The first serious opposition to 
civil enactments concerning religion, was to 
spring from the bosom of the Congregational 
Church itself. 

A religious establishment is, from its very 
nature, conservative. It has nothing to gain 
by agitation or revolution, but much to risk. 
Its necessary attitude toward new and earnest 
outbreaks of popular religious feeling, is one of 
hostility. This was the case in a marked man- 
ner, with the established order in Connecticut, 
when that tide of religious revival, which for 
more than a century has been associated with 
the names of Edwards and Whitfield, rolled 
over New England. At first, indeed, the great 
trans-Atlantic Apostle received a cautious and 
guarded welcome. But his own zeal and im- 
prudence, to say nothing of the course pursued 
by his followers and admirers—Tennent, Daven- 
port, Allen, Croswell and others—provoked crit- 
icism, then suspicion, and at length denuncia- 
tion. Ministers saw their congregations thinned 
by the loss of those who admired and followed 
the Revivalists, and who were almost immedi- 
ately designated as Separatists. The Legisla- 
ture sympathized with the clergy, and resolved 
to check the threatening evil. That evil had 
already become serious. New congregations 
were formed in many places, and others were in 
progress of being gathered. Some of the more 
warm-hearted and zealous of the clergy favored 
them; while others opposed them. President 
Clap, at the head of Yale College, belonged to 
the latter class. So also did many of the most 
prominent clergy and civilians of the State. 

Thestrength of this antagonism of feeling is 
reflected in many historic incidents of the time. 

David Brainerd, a member of Yale College, in 


overheard to say of one of the Tutors( Whittlesey, 
afterwards “Pastor of the first Church in New 
Haven,) that he had no more grace than the 
chair upon which he was leaning. For this, 
after an inquisitionary investigation, he was ex- 
pelled; and no intercession from men like Ed- 
wards and President Burr, in connection with 
his own humiliating confessions of his rash and 
uncharitable expressions, could procure him his 
academic degree. The two Cleavelands, mem- 
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bers of College from Canterbury, had on their 
visit home, attended with their parents the 
Separatist Church where the family worshipped; 
and for this offence, they too were expelled. 
Several students also were fined for going to 
Milford, to hear.the celebrated preacher Gilbert 
Tennent ; and it was only as a very special fa- 
vor, and generally with the disapproval of the 
college authorities, that any could hear, even oc- 
casionally, the ministers who supplied the Sepa- 
ratist Church in New Haven. 

The College authoritiés reflected fairly the 
prevalent feelings of the majority of the clergy 
within the bounds of the State. The Revival- 
ists were accounted enthusiasts, in some cases— 
as in that of John Davenport—with only too 
much reason ; and the civil authorities felt called 
upon to come to the aid of the friends of the 
Saybrook Platform. It was by no means going 
out of their line of business todoso. With the 
best of motives, they were continually stretching 
out their hands to hold up the falling ark. 
They were in fact a Secular Synod, enjoining 
upon the Associations—as so many Presbyteries 
—the work they were to do and the course 
they should pursue. In 1714, the General As- 
sembly commended an inquiry into the pre- 
vailing sins of the times, and the state of reli- 
gionamong the people. In 1723, they enacted 
that “‘whatsoever persons shall presume on the 


“ Lord’s-day to neglect the public worship of 
“God in some lawful congregation, and form 
“ themselves into separate companies in private 
“houses, being convicted thereof before any As- 
“sistant or Justice of the Peace,‘ shall each of 
“them, for every such offence, forfeit the sum of 


“twenty shillings.” Nor was this all. Any 
one, not a lawful minister of the Gospel, admin- 
istering or making the show of administering 
the communion to any persons whatsoever, and 
being convicted thereof, should incur the penalty 
of ten pounds for every such offence, and suffer 
corporal punishment by whipping, not exceed- 
_ ing thirty stripes for each offence. Relief, 
however, was afforded to tender consciences, by 
application to the Legislature, of persons, sober- 
ly dissenting from the established order.. 

To harmonize the Churches on the Saybrook 
Platform, especially when parties existed within 
the Churches themselves, gave the Assembly no 
little trouble. At Norwich, the Church refused 
to accept the platform. In other places, they 
rebelled against the attempt to impose it. At 
Guilford, a secession took place from the Church 
over which Thomas Ruggles was installed in 
1729. The seceders distinctly renounced the 
Platform, and set up worship as an independent 
congregation. The Legislature, however, reject- 
ed their petition. to be made a distinct Society, 
and used measures to induce the seceders to re- 
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turn to the old Church. “ Adhering to its old- 
“habit,” in the language of Rev. Dr. Bacon, 
“of playing the Bishop over the Churches,” it 
ordered an ecclesiastical Council selected from 
three Counties, to meet at Guilford, and brin, 
the controversy to a close. The thing coul 
not be done. At the proposal of the Legisla- 
ture, the General Association next attempted it; 
but with no better success. A Committee of its 
own, sent by the Legislature, recommended 
another Council. The Council was to be final, 
but it accomplished nothing. Another legisla- 
tive Committee met, heard the parties, and re- 
ported ; and still another Council was directed 
to undertake the task. They recommended 
that the seceders be permitted to have their 
own way; and after five years of strife, there 
was peace at Guilford. 

The advent of Whitfield, and the labors of 
men like Owen, Pomeroy, Wheelock, Bellamy, 
well-known friends of the Revival, disturbed 
anew the quietude of the Churches; and the 
Legislature, again disposed to interfere, deter- 
mined to secure the wisest counsels. They di- 
rected the General Association to meet at Guil- 
ford, and consider what should be done. “What 
“ministers composed” this Association, says 
Trumbull, “cannot be known, as there is not 
“ the least Minute of any such Council on the re- 
“ cords of the General Association ; nor is there 
“any intimation of the result or doings of it, any 
“further than what is found in the preamble of 
“this extraordinary Act, and in references to it, 
“by Associations and Consociations afterwards.” 
Happily, I have succeeded in rescuing from 
contemporary documents, a manuscript letter 
of Joseph Bellamy to Eleazar Wheelock, which 
shows that the Association had present among 
its members a vigorous minority aware of its 
designs, and prepared to resist them. “ Rey. 
“ Sir & Dear Br,” writes Bellamy, under date of 
Bethlehem, November 16, 1711, “ You know 
“doubtless that the Consociation is to be held 
“at Guilford next week. Dr. Sir, fail not of 
“being there, together with Mr. Mecham and 
“Pumroy, and all that are true friends to the 
“suffering interests of our dear Lord. I trust 
“you'll meet there all your brethren from this 
“way. Many things I might add, but time 
“fails.” Ina Postscript, he adds, “ Let us cry 
* mightily to God, for who can tell but he may 
“now appear, and make Jerusalem the joy of 
“ the whole earth.” 

But Bellamy and his friends were out-num- 
bered and out-voted. The policy suggested by 
Samuel Whittlesey, of Wallingford, and em- 
bodied in the instructions given by the New 
Haven County Consociation to their delegates, 
was adopted. When the General Assembly of 
the State met in May, 1743, the sermon preach- 
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ed before them by Isaac Stiles, (father of Presi” 
dent Stiles) of North Haven, foreshadowed the 
course they were pees to pursue, in accord- 
ance with the advice given by the Guilford 
Council. He was bitter upon the Revival par- 
ty,%comparing them to “ Will with his wisp 
“and Jack with his lanthorn.” The General 
Assembly proceeded to their task and passed 
an Act, in the preface of which they speak of 
having “directed, in consequence of disorderly 
“and irregular practises,’ the calling of a 
General Association at Guilford,in November | 
last, and of the work which it had been com- 
missioned to do. Evidently in accordance with 
its advice, in view of “prevalent practises, 
“which tend to division and contention,” and 
“to destroy the ecclesiasticalC onstitution es- 
“tablished by the laws of this Government,” 
they enacted that a minister, who goes uninvited 
into another parish to preach, “shall be denied 
“and excluded the benefit of any law of this 
“Colony, made forthe support and encourage- 
“ment of the Gospel ministry ;” that ministers 
or Associations interfering with what pertains, 
according tothe Saybrook Platform, to another 
Association, shall be subjected to a similar pen- 
alty; that a minister not settled or ordained, 
intruding into a parish, without the invitation 
of the minister and the major part of the con- 
gregation, be put under bonds, to the amount ot 
one hundred pounds, not to offend again ;* and 
that a minister from out of the State, whether 
licensed or unlicensed, ordained or unordained, 
intruding in the like manner, “be sent, as a 
“ vagrant person, by warrant from any Assistant 
“or Justice of the Peace, from Constable to Con- 
“stable, out of the bounds of the Colony.” 
Such was the legislation for which the New 
Haven County Association (Oct. 1742) returned 
— acknowledgment, thanking the Assem- 
ly for “so caring for our religious interests and 
“ ecclesiastical Constitution ;” at the same time 
praising their wisdom, and commending the 
serviceableness of their Act. 
~The Act was not to remain a dead letter on 
the Statute-book. It reached, and in some 
cases very effectually, those at whom it was 
aimed. Philemon Robbins, (settled at Branford 
in 1732,) ventured to preach in a neighboring 
arish without the minister’s consent. He was 
eposed from his office, and deprived of legal 


ae Amana, the features of the Connecticut law of 1742. 


“was one which peeteet that if any person not licensed 
“to preach, should exhort within the limits of any parish, 
“ without the consent of the pastor and a majority of that 
7 —. he might for every such offence be bound to keep 
4 Woe peace, b any assistant or justice of the peace in the 
penal sum of £100, 
‘ For this law, the Association of New Haven County, in 
“he Lepiatie and pened oa Ugalgh conte stone? 
slature and pra’ a continue in force,” 
—Durron's Historica) ‘Discourse, ” > 
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maintainance. But he contemned the injustice 
of the law ; and his people sustained him. Ben- 
jamin Pomeroy of Hebron, preached in Colches- 
ter, supposing that the minister had no ob- 
jection; and for this he too was denied the 
privilege of the civil provision for his support. 
This, however, was supplied by the voluntary 
devotion of his people; and he pursued his 
course, supported by them on the voluntary 
system. Bellamy’s Church also sympathized 
with him in his detestation of the law and 
placed themselves virtually outside the State 
establishment, In the Diary of David Brainerd, 
for September 1742, we find that he had 
preached for the Seperatist Church, organized 
at New Haven in the preceding May (5th) by 
Joseph Bellamy, Samuel Cooke,* John Graham, 
and Elisha Kent. For this, he was informed 
that the civil authorities were seeking an oP 
portunity to arrest and imprison him. e 
desired to meet his friends at New Haven ; but 
he dared only to venture to the house of an 
acquaintance at a distance from the town. 
And so the saintly man, the Apostolic mission- 
ary to the Indians, whose life has inspired the 
zeal of men like Henry Martyn, and seemed to 
revive in the last ages the memories of primi- 
tive devotion, wrote in his Diary—‘ though 
“some time ago, I reckoned upon seeing my 
“ dear friends at Commencement ; yet being now 
“denied the opportunity for fear of imprison- 
“ment, I feel totally resigned, and am content to 
“spend this day alone in the woods, as I could 
“ have done if I had been allowed to go to town.” 

Thomas Lewis was a fellow student of Brain- 
erd, graduating at Yale College in 1741. For him, 
zealous in the cause of the Revival, there was 
no toleration within the bounds of Connecticut; 
and, like Davenport, Symmes, Allen and others, 
New Jersey furnished him a refuge, (Life of 
John Brainerd, p. 192) and in 1747, he was 
settled at Bethlehem, in that Province. Elisha 





* ““Mr. Cooke was called to account before the Corpora 
“tion of Yale Coliege, of which he was a member, for 
‘assisting in the formation of this Church, and found it 
“expedient, such was the feeiing against him, to resign his 
“seat. ’—(College Records.)—-Durton’s Historical Dis- 
course, 43. 

‘*A short time—two or three weeks—after the Church 
“was formed, the Legislature of the Colony, doubtless 
“urged by ecclesiastical influence, especially from this 
‘*-County, passed a law, which would prevent them from 
“employing any minister, without the consent of the Pas- 
“tor and the majority of the First Society.”—Durron’s His- 
torical Discourse, 44. 

In 1748, the Assembly, “‘in order to suppress enthusiasm,” 
as was said, repealed the Act of Toleration of which the 
founders of this Church had availed themselves when they 
seceded. So that, thereafter, no class of men could be per- 
mitted to separate from the established Churches, and 
worship acco to the dictates of their consciences un- 
lesg leave should nted by special Act of Legislature; 
and moreover it was intimated in the Act of repeal, that 
Congregationaliets or Presbyterians, who shoul apply fo 
such leave, would meet with no indulgence from the Asr 
sembly.—Durron’s Historical Discourse, 47. - 
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Kent, settled for some years at Newtown, had 
assisted in the organization of the Separatist 
Church at New Haven, and had preached for 
the Separatist Church at Milford; and to avoid 
arrest and imprisonment he fled beyond the bor- 
ders of the State, and, not far from the Township 
of Kent, in Duchess-county, New York, he 
planted the foundations of the Presbyterian 
Church, as a pioneer on the eastern line of the 
Hudson. His grandson, Chancellor Kent, and 
the name of the township derived from the 
family to which he belonged, are to us me- 
morials of an exile enforced by the Connec- 
ticut legislation of 1742. 

Owen of Groton and Pomeroy of Hebron, 
were not disposed to flee the State. The latter 
offended anew by preaching at Milford; and it 
is scarcely strange that, under the severity which 
was shown him, he should even have exceeded 
Owen in the harshness of his strictures on Con- 
necticut legislation. He is reported to have 
said pu blicly, that the late laws of the Colony, 
made concerning ecclesiastical affairs, were a 
great foundation to encourage persecution and 
to encourage wicked men to break their cove- 
nants; thatif they did not,it was no thanks 
to the Court; and that the law which was 


made to stop ministers from going about to 


preach in other towns, was made without reason, 
and contrary to the law of God. He was also 
charged with saying, “ there was no Colony so 
“bad for persecuting laws as Connecticut.” 
For these words, bills of indictment were filed 
against him, by Elihu Hall, Esqr., of Walling- 
ford; and he was summoned to appear and 
answer before the General Assembly. 

Owen was summoned atthesametime. This 
was in May, 1744. His offence was probably 
less than Pomeroy’s; and he was let off with a 
slight apology. But undoubtedly he had at 
the time in his pocket, the answer to a letter 
which he had written to Thomas Prince, of 
Boston, in which the latter, after a long and 
eloquent defence of the order of Evangelists, 
closed by saying—‘ That as to the Connecticut 
“laws, I should be ever astonished as well as 
“ srieved, if I had not read and seen so much of 
“the same spirit in other parts of the world. 
“Tt is the very spirit of human nature, in its 
“ present depravation. Even a righteous Abel, 
“yea, a most holy, harmless and spotless Jesus, 
“must be hated, abused and destroyed, because 
“they were so. I mourn for the makers of 
“them, for the temporal hurt they do to others, 
“ for preserving their consciences upright before 
“the Lord ; but much more for the wounds they 
“give their hearts, for their entrenching on 
“what I am sure are the prerogatives of the 
“ great Redeemer; and for the great dishonor 
“they bring on our country, our profession, our 
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“religion and our God. As I sojourned in Eng- 
“Jand near seven years, I know how grievous 
“they will be to our friends, and offensive if not 
“enraging to our enemies. In one of your 
“laws, I also observe an High Commission 
“ Court set up with such an unlimited power as 
“there is none so great in England, and your 
“Government is invested with greater power 
“than King George himself. As to 
“ vour particular case depending—not knowing 
“the precise words you dropped, I am not able 
“to form a particular judgment. I can only 
“venture to say in general, that the known 
“sins of magistrates and ministers, as well as 
“neople, ought to be bewailed, especially on 
“days of universal humiliation appointed by 
“the magistrates; but then they are to be men- 
“tioned with great humility and decency—but 
“with respect to these particular laws, I cannot 
“see but they might be lamented as very 
“ srievous to many pious ministers and people, 
“as bereaving of those liberties Christ has most 
“dearly purchased and kindly given us; but 
“with the supposition that the magistrates 
“ being fallible men, acted in the uprightness of 
“their hearts, and with a view to the glory of 
“ God, and the good of the people.” 

Not a very flattering document to those who 
were constrained to accept the apology which it 
allowed Owen tomake; and perhapsit was well 
for both parties, that it was not exhibited. But 
Pomeroy had no apology; and he was con- 
demned to pay costs of prosecution and give 
bonds in fifty pounds, to keep the peace thence- 
forth. 

He could not complain of the character of 
those that suffered with him. A few months 
before, Samuel Finley, subsequently President 
of Princeton-college, was sent by the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick to supply the Churches 
formed at Milford and New Haven, which had 

ut themselves under their care. For preach- 
ing at Milford, he was arrested, and sent out of 
the Governmentasa vagrant. He returned and 
preached at New Haven, for which he was 
seized at the meeting-house door, on Lord’s-day 
morning, and carried away by an officer. He 
returned again and preached to the —— 
This is said, (Letter of Stephen Blanchard to 
Ethan Smith, 1817,) to have induced the Legis- 
lature to enact that any minister who should do 
the like, should be imprisoned till he gave a 
bond in one hundred pounds not to do so again, 
—(See TrumBvuLu’s History of Connecticut, ii. 
Oct. 1743.) 

Among such distinguished victims, it may 
seem superfluous to note cases like those of 
Thomas Marsh, arrested Jan, 5th 1746, on the 
day before he was to have been ordained, and 
thrown into prisor, nor that of Solomon Paine 
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of Canterbury, deprived by process of law of | 


his goods and chattels and imprisoned ; vindica- 
ting ina large printed pamphlet his rights as a 
citizen and a man; and appealing for justice to 
the General Assembly. We shall leave the 
historian of Connecticut, (Trumbull) to charac- 
terize the legislation of 1742 as “an outrage to 
“every principle of justice, and to the most in- 
“herent and valuable rights of the subject.” “It 
“ was,” he says, ‘“‘a palpable contradiction and 
“gross violation of the Connecticut Bill of 
“Rights. It dishonored the Servant of God, 
“stained his good name, and deprived him of 
“allthe temporal emoluments of his profession, 
“without judge or jury, without hearing him 
“orknowing what evil he had done. It put it 
“into the hands of enemies and malicious per- 
“sons to undo innocent men.” We may add 
that a fitting parallel for it must be sought in 
the infamous legislation against Non-conform- 
ists and Conventicles, under Charles II. 

Such intolerance could not long maintain it- 
self in Connecticut; although the obnoxious 
enactment was plausibly defensible on grounds 
which could not be urged against the Saybrook 
Platform Establishment of the State, and to 
which some of the New Light party were blind 
themselves. If the State provided for the sup- 
port of the ministry, it might be urged that it 
was not assuming too much to say on what con- 
ditions that support should be given. But in 
spite of any such plea, public opinion bore 
more and more heavily against the law. The 
exiled ministers and those who suffered by the 
law were persons whose characters commanded 
respect. Men like Finley, Brainerd, Kent, and 
others of a kindred spirit, to say nothing of 
Bellamy, Pomeroy, Wheelock, Owen, and those 
who maintained their places within the Colony, 
could not fail by their position and influence to 
create a reaction. The expulsion of Brainerd 
from Yale College, and the refusal to give him, 
the foremost scholar of his class, his degree, 
led directly to the establishment of Princeton 
College.— (Life of John Brainard, 56, 57.) 
President Clap discovered the spirit of those 
with whom he had sympathized in his opposi- 
tion to Whitfield, and threw himself ~vre and 
more to the side of men like Graham and Bel- 
lamy. From across the ocean came the voice 
of remonstrance against Connecticut intolerance. 
Dr. B. Avery of England, a very influential 
Dissenter, who took a deep interest in the affairs 
of New England wrote to a gentleman there: 
“T am very sorry to hear of the persecuting 
“spirit that prevails in Connecticut. It is un- 
“accountable that those who live and breathe 
= y liberty, should deny it to their brethren. 
“Tf any gentlemen that suffer by these coercive 
“laws, will apply to me, I will use my influence 
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“that justice shall be done them.” His letter 
was read in the General Assembly, as Trumbull 
informs us, and must have produced a deep im- 
pression. In consequence of it, Governor Law 
wrote to Dr. Avery, acquainting him with the 
disorders and extravagances into which the peo- 
ple ran, under a pretence of, and zeal for, reli- 
gion, which had occasioned such laws to curb 
their excesses. Dr. Avery replied that he dis- 
liked such wildness and disorder as much as he~ 
did ; but that civil penalties were not the proper 
remedies to heal them. 

This letter of Dr. Avery was not without ef- 
fect. This at least was the decided conviction 
of Rev. F. Wheelock, a competent judge. In 
a manuscript letter of his, never yet published, 
he writes to Dr. Avery, under date of March 4, 
1756, as follows: “The savour of your name in 
“this Colony amongst those who appear on 
“the side of religion, is like precious ointment, 
“and the hearts of many who neither know 
“how, nor (if they did) are ever like to have 
“the opportunity to express it, remain con- 
“scious of great indebtedness to you for your 
“kind and successful interpositions, when mat- 
“ters in this Government were pushed on to 
“such a length as some were ready to term re- 
“ligious violence, and the face of things ap- 
“neared with a threatening aspect; at that 
“juncture, your letter to our late Governor, was 
“(we apprehend) the means under God of 
‘“‘ quenching the fire, and putting a stop to such 
“extraordinary measures,” 

That letter undoubtedly had a very material 
bearing upon the cause of religious liberty. 
Upon a revision of the laws, soon after, the law 
which had given so much trouble, and done so 
much dishonor to the country, was expunged or 
left out.* Not however till it was pretty clearly 
seen that its opponents were not disposed to lay 
down their arms. Threats were made, by those 
who declared that they would not be frighten- 
ed, but would appeal to the King in Council. 
It was, moreover, proposed to reprint Locke’s 
Treatise on Toleration, an enterprise which it 
was left for the friends of liberty in Massachu- 
setts to carry out, at this very juncture. Thomas 
Prince, perhaps, had a hand in it. 

But while the particular enactment was set 
aside—or omitted in the revision of 1750—other 
kindred legislation was kept in full force. The 
Separatists of New Haven at length outnum- 
bered the original Church of Mr. Noyes, and 
outvoted them in the town. Yet they were un- 
able to procure themselves a Pastor till 1751. 





“It seems probable that the ecclesiastical laws of 1743 
were never formally a bnt were superseded by the: 
D 


revision of the Statutes in 1752.—Letter of J. C. Hoapiey. 

t “The Act of Toleration, of which the separating party 
‘*had taken the benefit, did not exempt them from the pey- 
“ment of taxes to the Society from which they had wi 
“ drawn.”—Baoon’s Historical Discourses, p, 228. 
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The second Church at Milford continued its 
conflict for nearly twenty years, before they could 
secure their rights from the Legislature, wearied 
out by their stubborn perseverance. The Se- 
parate Church at Norwich outnumbered the 
original body, and in town-meeting refused to 
levy the minister's tax. The Legislature inter- 
posed to compel them ; but so firm were they in 
their refusal that as many as forty persons, it is 
said, were in prison in a single year, for their 
unyielding purpose to maintain their rights. 
In Hovey’s Life of Backus, we have a letter 
from “Norwich Gaol, Nov. 1, 1752,” addressed to 
the Rev. Mr. Lord by one of the victims of in- 
tolerance, “Sir,” he writes, “I take this oppor- 
. tunity to present you with these few lines, 
7 which I should have thought you would have 
. prevented by visiting us. Pray, Sir, consider 
whether or no you do not neglect to minister 
. to Christ, for inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
- these, &c. . . . Ye lay heavy burdens and re- 
a fuse to touch them with one of your fingers. 
2 You say itis the authority; Simeon and Levi 

are brethren; instruments of cruelty are in 
“their habitations,”* 

In 1750, Ebenezer Frothingham, a Separatist 
minister at Middletown, entered the lists as a 
— champion of the cause of religious 
iberty. In that year he published a 16mo vol- 
ume of four hundred and thirty-two pages, 
containing “The Articles of Faith and Prac- 
- tice, with the Covenant that is confessed by 
7 the Separate Churches of Christ in general in 

this land. Also a discourse, &c.” A large 
part of the book is devoted to a vindication of 
the doctrinal views and religious practices of 
the Separates. The author then proceeds to 
the examination of a work entitled, The present 
way of the Country in maintaining the Gospel 
ministry by a Public Rate or Tax is Lawful, 
Equitable, and agreeable to the Gospel; As the 
same is argued and proved in way of Dialogue 
between John Queristicus and Thomas Casuisti- 
cus, near Neighbors in the County. By E. H. M. 
A., New London, “1749.” 12 mo. pp. 74. 

_ Frothingham contends that Civil and Eccle- 
siastical authority have, each, their distinct 
spheres, and need not clash. The Civil power 
has no right to tax for the support of the 
Church. “That religion that hath not authority 
“and power enough within itself to influence 
“its professers to support the same, without 
“ Bargains, Taxes, or Rates, and the Civil Pow- 
“er, and Prisons, &c. is a false Religion.” “ Now, 


* Pertinent to such experience, Dr. Bacon says: “The 
- es being established by law, and minorities, however 
tisfied or in t, having no right of secession, ex- 
“‘cept pe oes emselves to some other denomination, 
“the rig’ a and — ¢ oe vom a 
both by parishes, and by ordaining Counc’ con- 

- tampt.”—Bavox's torical Discourses, oe” 
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“if the Religion generally professed and prac- 
“ticed in this land, be the Religion of Jesus 
“Christ, why do they strain away the Goods of 
“the Professors of it, and waste their substan- 
“ced to support it? which has frequently been 
“done. And which is worse, why do they take 
“their Neighbors (that don’t worship with 
“them, but have solemly covenanted to wor- 
“ ship God in another place) by the Throat, and 
“cast them into Prison? or else for a Rate of 
“Twenty Shillings, Three or Six Pounds, send 
“away Ten, Twenty, or Thirty Pounds worth of 
“Goods, and set them up at Vendue; where 
“they will generally assemble the poor, miser- 
“able Drunkard, and the awful foul-mouthed 
“ Swearer, and the bold, covetous, Blasphemous 
“ Scoffer at things Sacred and Divine, and the 
“Scum of Society for the most part will be to- 
“ gether, to count and make their Games about 
“the Goods upon Sale, and at the Owners of 
“them too, and at the Holy Religion that the 
“ Owners thereof profess; and at such Vendues, 
“there arerarely any solid, thinking men to be 
“found there; or if there are any such present, 
“they do not care to act in that oppressive way 
“of supporting the Gospel. Such men find 
“ something is the matter. God's Vicegerant in 
“their Breasts, tells them it is not equal to make 
“such Havock of men’s Estates, to support a 
“Worship they have nothing to do with; yea, 
“the Consciences of these persons will trouble 
“them so that they had rather pay twice their 
“part of the Rates, and so let the oppressed 
“Party go free.” 

Referring to the fact that some Societies find 
it difficult to procure a man to act as a Col- 
lector of the Rates, he asks—‘“If it be such 
“a good Cause, and no good Men in the So- 
“ciety, to undertake that good Work, surely 
“then such a Society is awfully declined, if that 
“is the case.” He quotes the Suttler of the 
Dialogue as saying—* We have good Reason to 
“believe, that if this Hedge of human Laws, 
“and Enclosure of Order round the Church, 
“were wholly broken down, and taken away, 
“there would not be (‘tis probable) one regular 
“visible Church left subsisting in this land, 
“ fifty years hence, or at most, not many.” To 
this, Frothingham replies, that if by “ visible 
“church, here spoken of,” be meant “ Ante- 
“Christ's Church, we should be apt to believe 
“it,” for it needs Civil Power, Rates, and Pris- 
ons to support it. But if the Gospel Church, 
set up at first without the aid of the civil power 
could continue and spread; “ why can’t it sub- 
“mit without the civil Power now as well as 
“then?” “To this day,” he adds, “the true 
“Church of Christ is in Bondage, by usurping 
“Laws, that unrighteously intrude upon her ec- 
“ clesiastical Rights and civil Enjoyments;.. . 
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“ And Wo! Wo to New England! for this God- 
“ provoking Evil, which is too much indulged 
* i the great and mighty in the Land. The 
“cry of oppression out of Zion is gone up into 
“the Ears of the Lord God of Sabbaoth.” 

In opposition to the author of the Dialogue, 
he maintains that the Gospel favors the support 
of the Gospel by voluntary contributions. It 
knows nothing of Civil Taxes for its support. 
“ A true Catholic Gospel Spirit, is not confined 
“to Parish Lines in Supporting the Gospel of 
“ Jesus Christ.” “There is no instance of Paul’s 
“ entering into any civil Contract or Bargain, to 
“ get his Wages or Hire, in all his Epistles ; but 
“we have frequent accounts of his receiving of 
“ free contributions.” 

Frothingham’s positions on this subject were 
substantially the same taken by Wightman and 
his Baptist brethren in the debate with Bulkley 
&c., at Lyme, in 1727. 

In 1756, John Bolles, a Seventh-day Baptist, 
the founder of a somewhat illustrious family, 
who stood up manfully to the last for Religious 
freedom, came out with his volume, entitled, 
To worship God in Spirit and in Truth, &c., 
is to worship him in true Liberty of Con- 
science. He inserted in it the reply of Jacob 
Johnson, the Pastor of the Second Church in 
Groton (Ledyard) where he had succeeded An- 
drew Croswell in 1749, and also his own answer 
to Johnson. Meanwhile, Frothingham’s book 
was provoking public notice. According to 
his own description, this is not surprising, since 
the “scope and burden of it were to shew . 
“both from scriptures and reason that the stand- 
“ing ministers and churches in,this Colony are 
“not practising in the rule of God’s word.” 
It challenged the strictures of Moses Bartlet, 
Pastor of the Church of what is now Portland, 
just across the river from Middletown—where 
Frothingham was Pastor; and if Bishop Laving- 
ton had needed to repair his taste for zealots 
and enthusiasts, he might have found a new 
strand in Bartlet’s Sermon of fifty-four 16mo. pa- 
ges, on False and Seducing Teachers, It named 
the offender, Ebenezer Frothingham; and it 
concentrated upon him about as much odium 
as decent language is capable of conveying. 
The main offense committed was undoubtedly 
not in any religious doctrines taught by Froth- 
ingham, although these were not overlooked ; 
but in the fact which he confessed and avowed, 
that “Elden Pain and myself, in our books 
“published, have labored to prove, and I think 
“made it evident that the religious Constitu- 
“tion of this Colony is not founded upon the 
“Scriptures of truth, but upon men’s inven- 
“tions.” 

Ten years passed away, and Moses Bartlet 
died, before any answer appeared from Froth- 
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ingham. Meanwhile, Robert Ross of Stratfield, 
(1753—1795?) published his Plain Address to 
the Quakers, Moravians, Separates, Separate- 
Baptists, Rogereens, and other Enthusiasts, on 
immediate Impulses, and Revelation é&c., in 
which he ranked Frothingham with Enthusiasts 
and Deists, and rebuked his conceit in “ tramp- 
“Jing on all Churches and their Determinations, 
“but his own, with the greatest disdain.” Noah 
Hobart of Fairfield, and Governor Fitch also 
published their Pamphlets onthe interpretation 
to be given to the Saybrook Platform; and in 
1767, Frothingham reviewing them all, as well 
as the production of his friend Bowles,—which 
he did. not fully approve—came forward with 
his work entitled “A Key, to unlock the Door, 
that leads in, to take a fair view of the Re- 
ligious Constitution, Established by Law in the 
Colony of Connecticut. In this 16mo. of less than 
one hundred and fifty pages, he shows that he 
understood, as well at least as any of his antag- 
onists, the meaning of religious liberty. His 
arguments are better than his*grammar and his 
doctrines more orthodox than his spelling. He 
was qualified moreover to speak from his own ex- 
perience, “ I myself,” he says, ‘ have been confin- 
“ed in Hartford prison near five months, for 
“nothing but exhorting and warning the people, 
“after the public worship was done, and the as- 
“sembly dismissed. And while I was there con- 
“fined, three more persons was sent to prison; 
“one for exhorting, and two for worshiping 
“God, in a private house, in a separate meeting. 
“ And quick after I was released, by the Jaws 
“being answered by natural relations unbe- 
“known to me, then two brethren more was 
“committed for exhorting and preaching, and 
“several others afterward, for attending the 
“same duties; and I myself twice more was 
“sent to prison for the minister’s rates.” 

These facts he thinks‘ may show the reader, 
“that unless we become all spirit, and take 
“wing up in the air, to attend social worship 
“where gross constables, grand jurors, courts 
“and prisons cannot come, we cannot escape 
“this Constitution Power.” 

As to the “ Constitution Plan” he says, that 
it “ gives the General Assembly, (which is, and 
“always should so remain, a civil body, to 
“transact in civil and moral things) power to 
“constitute or make a spiritual or ecclesiastical 
“body. This, I think, is against, and contrary 
“to the law of Nature, for any species of be- 
“ings, rational or not, to produce, bring forth 
“and make that which is contrary to its own 
“being or nature. Indeed, civil bodies may 
“make, and constitute civil bodies, but not re- 
“ligious or spiritual bodies, for that must be 
“above their nature or power. But to come to 
“gomething more weighty, Jesus Christ claims 
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“the sole right of making and constituting 
“churches or ecclesiastical bodies. See Psalm, 
“127: 1. “Except the Lord build the house, 
“they labor in vain that build it.” Psalm 102: 
“16.. “ When the Lord shall build up Zion.” 
“Mind, reader, the Scripture does not say, 
“ When general assemblies, nor Kings, nor par- 
“liaments, makes religious societies or churches: 
“‘ No, no; for they cannot convert one soul, nor 
“make no man religious; they may make mul- 
“titudes of abominable hypocrites, which the 
“Lord abhors; but not one meet person for the 
“church of Christ.” 

He cites from the Colony Law Book, page 165 
** Be it enacted by the Governor, Council, &c. 
‘¢That the inhabitants of any town, or society, 
**or parish, constituted by this Assembly, who 
** are, or shall be present at a town or society 
** meeting legally warned, shall have power, by 
“the major vote of those so met, to call and 
** settle a minister or ministers among them, and 
**to provide for his or their support and main- 
**tenance, provided that no persons be allowed to 
** vote in any such affairs, unless such person or 
‘* persons have a freehold in the same town or 
** society, rated at fifty shillings, or forty pounds 
‘* estate in the common list; or are persons of 
‘*full age, and in full communion with a 
**church, in the said town or society.” 

On this he remarks that it ‘‘supposes no per- 
‘** sons have a right to form themselves into a re- 
‘*ligious society, without their (the Assembly’s) 
“leave. No, if King George the Third, our 
‘‘ rightful Sovereign (in the civil kingdom) should 
‘*upon any occasion, come into the bounds of 
** Connecticut, he has no liberty to worship God, 
“‘ according to his conscience, unless this consti- 
‘*tution Head sees fit, in their great clemency, to 
‘indulge his Majesty with liberty, &c. For the 
** truth of this assertion, I appeal to the C. L. B. 
‘*p. 169, where the Church of England profes- 
‘*sors came courtesying and bowing to, and 
“ confederating with, this Constitution; to the 
‘‘discovering their great weakness and. folly, 
‘* when the word of God, and the religious con- 
*« stitution of the nation is on theirside.” But he 
is not content with exhibiting the bearing of this 
‘* Constitution Plan” on the King of England. 
For ‘‘if Jesus Christ was to come personally into 
‘*Connecticut, with all his disciples, he could 
**not gather and settle a church, unless he would 
**crouch, and come down to this Constitution 
**plan; or that, in its clemency, would allow 
** Jesus Christ, and his disciples, liberty of con- 
“science. If my reader will put on patience, 
**and read with meekness, I trust you will find 
‘this figure made out, from the Constitution 
** Plan, comparing one part wjth another, to take 
‘the true intent of it; for it is plain, I think, 
**to any person that does not shut his eyes 
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‘*ayainst the light ; that this plan challenges the 
‘*sole right of making religious societies and the 
**government of conscience. Yea, I think that 
‘it assumes the prerogative that belongs to the 
‘*Son of God alone. And how will that pass in 
‘the court of Heaven, judge ye, for see C. L. 
‘*B. page 139. Nor shall any person neglect 
‘*the public worship of God, in some lawful 
‘* congregation, and form themselves into separate 
‘*companies, in private houses, on penalty of ten 
‘shillings for every such offence, each person 
**shall be guilty of. Here, reader, you may see 
‘* a flat contradiction, in those that hold to this 
‘plan, and yet pretend to hold liberty of con- 
‘science ; when, as the case may be and has 
‘*been, there is no gap for one breath of gospel 
‘*liberty. For if we exercise our gifts and graces 
‘* in the lawful assemblies, we are had up, and 
‘*carried to prison, for making disturbance on 
** the Sabbath.” 

The Anti-christian character of Connecticut 
legislation is exhibited in a somewhat pointed 
way. “Christ suith as in John 4. 21 to 24. But 
‘*the hour cometh and now is, when the true 
‘* worshippers shall worship the Father in Spirit 
‘‘andin truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
‘‘worship him. God isa Spirit, and they that 
** worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
‘*truth. Thus saith the Son of God; but the 
‘*plan virtually saith; ‘ Not so Lord—we do not 
‘*like your opinion—it tends to strike up all our 
‘* good regular churches that we in our wisdom 
‘Shave mace and established by law, for you 
‘* give liberty of conscience, and allow every one 
** to judge for himself, which worship is spirit- 
“ual, and which is not, and that opens a door for 
‘* separation from our churches that we have 
‘*made, and so crumble us to pieces. Also, to 
‘* despise the good ministers that we have made 
‘* for the peogle, and opens'a gap for them that 
“thinks they are converted, and gifted, and 
‘called of God to improve their gifts, to set 
‘* themselves up as public teachers ; and such an 
‘** Allowance tends to make Divisions and Sub- 
‘** divisions, and there will be no end if this 
‘*liberty of conscience is granted. Therefore, 
‘Lord, it shall not be so—we do not like your 
* spiritual scheme of worship—it tends to wild 
‘disorder and enthusiasm. You say we sha’nt 
‘*worship in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem 
‘*_but we say we will—and draw the lines pre- 
‘* cisely, for every ecclesiastical body—and the 
‘* committee that the county court appoints, shall 
‘*fix the very spot for worship, ond all people 
‘* within the compass of those lines, shall worship 
‘in that very spot, spiritual or not—a converted 
‘* minister or not converted for a teacher—and 
‘*we have decreed in our wisdom (let Christ say 
‘* what he will in the Scriptures about spiritual 
‘* worship) that if any person neglect the public 
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“*worship where we fixed the spot, and meet in 
** private houses, he shall incur the penalty of ten 
‘* shillings, and be committed to prison till paid.” 

Again he presents the contrast. ‘‘ The Scrip- 
*‘tures saith, Zach. 4. 6-9. Not by might nor by 
“* power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord cf 
** Hosts—his church shall be built. But this Re- 
**ligious Plan saith (in its own nature) not so 
** Lord—for our churches will crumble to pieces, 
“if they are not upheld by the civil power : the 
‘* civil power made then, and they must uphold 
‘* them,” 

Again ‘the Scriptures show that it is the love 
**of God, true love to him in the heart, that 
‘*lays thd foundation, and engages a person to 
‘*keep God's commands. 1 John, 5, 2, 3, 2 Cor. 
“5,14. But this plan saith, ‘ No, not so—there 
‘* would be no regard paid to God’s commands, 
‘if it was not for our religious constitution.” 
** Again God forbids that men should be forced 
‘*to fear him by the precepts{of men, Isaiah 29, 
**33. But this plan saith, that there would be 
‘*no fear of God in the land if it was not for 
‘our religious laws, and wise plan, that our 
**civil rulers have established.” Mind, read- 


er, Jesus Christ, in the power of his word and 
spirit is all out of the question with this religious 
plan. 

Yet further, ‘‘ Jesus Christ challenges the whole 
‘right of Conscience, that a man’s judgment 


**and his whole all be wholly subjected to him 
‘Salone. Rom. 14, 4, ‘‘ Who art thou that judg- 
**est another man’s Servant? To his own master 
**he standeth or falleth.” Butthis Plan saith, 
** Not so, Lord—if we have not the Government 
**of Conscience, our good Order, good Ministers 
‘*and Churches will all be dashéd to pieces—the 
‘‘ Indulgence we, in our Clemency, have already 
‘* granted has given us a dreadful Shock—and if 
‘*we resign up Conscience to your Government it 
** will be all up with us as to our Religien and 
‘*good Order. Now the Language that this 
‘*Plan hath, in its own nature, is shocking ; but 
‘*it further saith, in all the ecclesiastical Laws, 
** That let Christ and Conscience say what they 
** will, we will be obeyed, or the Penalties we 
“have annexed to Disobedience shall be put into 
‘¢ Execution, &c.” 

Frothingham cites the case of Canterbury 
Church, where the Society ‘‘ with their muney 
‘* qualifications,” defeated the desire of the 
Church, and settled a minister to their own lik- 
ing. He says, ‘‘I ask in Meekness, who shall 
‘* answer at the bar of God, for all the abomin- 
‘table Oppression and Persecution done to this 
‘*Church for fifteen years together, notwithstand- 
‘*ing all their voting: not only pushing them 
“‘out of the meeting-house, that was built for 
‘*them, in that Principle and Profession to wor- 
‘ship God in, and veiling them of their property 
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‘* init, but additional thereto, straining away their 
**substance, Horses and Oxen, stripping them 
‘* out of their Teams, in the midst of Business ; 
‘* seizing Cows, Sheep, and poor people’s meat 
‘‘ out of their Tubs, and other utensils, exceed- 
‘ingly wanted in their families? And what is 
‘still beyond, seizing and imprisoning the Bodies 
‘‘of this Flock of Christ, whilst their poor 
‘* Families are left to shift as they can.” 

He supposes anew Church, such a one as might 
be formed at Canterbury, after the old Church 
had seceded, with perhaps not a single holy man 
in it, or one walking by the Gospel rule, and yet 
sustained by the major part of the Society, choos- 
ing a man for minister, contrary to the minds of 
the first or old Church, and voting away their 
estates to supporthim. In this case money would 
be ‘‘ the sole cause of stripping this first formed 
‘*Church of all her sacred rights and privileges,” 
for it ‘‘ falls below the title of being lawful, and 
** becomes unlawful, when they have not altered 
‘neither in Principle or Practice, and are not 
‘*only obliged to have their Estates halled away, 
‘*to support a Man and Worship which they 
‘* know to be contrary to God’s Word—but which 
‘‘is more shocking, to be compelled to attend 
‘that Worship themselves, or suffer the Penalty 
‘*for their Non-attendance. Now if this is not 
‘*to commit a Rape upon Christ’s chaste Spouse 
‘* which he has bought with his precious Blood, 
‘*T know not what is. Surely the Lord Jesus 
‘¢ will, ere long, revenge such Injury done to lis 
‘*dear Bride, in dreadful things in Righteous- 
“ ness, and meet such his enemies in Robes drest 
“in Vengeance.” In 1767, when Frothingham 
was preparing to publish his Key, &c., the Sep- 
arates in Connecticut far outnumbered the Bap- 
tists, the latter claiming but eight or twelve 
Churches, and most of them feeble. But the voice 
of remonstrance was uttered by one of them, in 
chorus with Frothingham. Joseph Brown, (pro- 
bably of Montville, where a feeble congregation 
was gathered in 1750) published at New London 
in 1767, a Letter to the Infant Baptisers of North 
Parish in New London, at the close of which he 
inserts the following plea: 

“Now suffer me to say something respecting 
“the unreasonableness of compelling the people 
“of our persuasion to hear or support the minis- 
“ter of another. Can a person who has been 
“ redeemed, be so nngrateful as to hire a minister 
“to preach up a doctrine which in his heart he 
“* believes to be directly contrary to the institution 
“of his redeemer? How if one of you should 
“happen to be in company with a number of Ro- 
“man Catholicks, who should tell you that if you 
“would not hire a minister to preach up transub- 
“stantiation, and the worshiping of images to 
‘* your children and to an unlearned people, they 
‘** would cut off your head; would you do it? 
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** Can you any better submit to hire a minister to 

** preach up a doctrine which you in your heart 

«Believe directly contrary to the institution of 
“Christ? Ido not doubt but that many of you, 
**and do not know but that all of you know 
‘* what it is to experience redeeming love : and 
**if so, how can you take a person of another 
** persuasion, and put him in gaol for a trifling 
‘*sum, destroy his estate and ruin his family (as 
“you signify the law will bear you out) and 
‘¢ when he is careful to support the religion which 
‘*he in his conscience looks upon to be right, 
‘* who honestly tells you it is wronging his con- 
‘*science to pay to your minister, and that he 
‘*may not do it though he suffer? Mat. 18, 33. 
‘*Should you not have had compassion on thy 
** fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee? How 
“ doth it seem to a people of another persuasion, 
‘to have you say, hire me a minister to preach 
‘“‘up my doctrines to myself and my children 
* and to all the people. What, hire a minister 
‘*to preach up a doctrine directly against our 
** opinions! May we not as well do it ourselves, 
‘*and that would be lying to us, and knowing- 
‘**ly contradicting our Saviour. Do you grudge 
‘*to support your own minister, so far as he is 
** faithful in what you say is your Saviour’s re- 
“ligion? Mat. 10,8. Freely ye have received, 
“freely give. What if a number of children, 
** on the request of a father, should say one to 
‘another, do you do it; and do you do it; 
‘**and I wish brother you would do it? Is it not 
‘«shame—Are we sharers in redemption, and do 
‘* we grudge to support religion? No: let us seek 
‘* for the truth of the gospel. If we can't think 
** alike, let us not be cruel one to another, but 
** remember the words of our Saviour, Mat. 18, 
** 38, and 25, 40. Inasmuch as ye have done it 
‘*unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
** have done it unto me.—And for a conclusion— 

- “Tf any, or all of you, are offended at these 
‘** things I intreat you to forbear. O! come let 
‘*us strive to pattern after our Saviour, honestly 
** meaning to enlighten each other: He, when he 
‘* was reviled, buffeted, spiton, being nailed to 
‘*the cross, and mocked, cried, ‘ATZ7HER, 
“** FORGIVE.’” 

Along with Frothingham, Israel Holly of Suf- 
field, also a Separatist, may be classed as abjur- 
ing the policy and jurisdiction of the State 
establishment. About the year 1756, he pub- 
lished a small treatise in defense of the principles 
of the Separates, which he entitled A Word on 
Zion’s Behalf. In this he quotes freely from 
Dr. Watts, and from A Seasonable Plea for 
Liberty of Conscience, published a few years 
before. He emphatically denies the right of the 
State to impose a faith or form of worship. After 
enguing the question at length, he concludes thus: 
‘* Therefore let no man, orders of man, Civil or 
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‘* Ecclesiastical Rulers, majority, or any whoever 
‘* pretend they have a right to enjoyn upon me 
‘* what I shall believe and practice in matters of 
‘* Religion, and I bound to subject to their In- 
‘*junctions, unless they can convince me, that, in 
‘*case there should happen to be a mistake, that 
‘*they will suffer the consequence, and not I; 
‘*that they will bear the wrath of God, and suffer . 
‘“Damnation, in my room and stead. But if 
‘*they can’t do this, don’t let them pretend to a 
‘*right to determine for me what religion I shall 
“Shave. For if I must stand or fall for myself 
“then, pray let me judge, and act, and choose 
‘*(in matters of Religion) for myself now. Yea, 
‘*when I view these things in the Light of the 
‘‘Day of Judgment approaching, I am ready to 
“cry out, Hands off! Hands off!! Let none pre- 
‘‘tend a Right to my subjection in matters of 
‘Religion, but my Judge only; or, if any do 
“require it, God strengthen me to refuse to grant 
it.” (p. 14, 15.) 

The man who could write in this strain, was 
not a man to be silenced by authority. His nu- 
merous pamphlets on a diversity of subjects are 
unusually racy, and Hopkinsian extravagance of 
doctrine, and religious intolerance appear to him 
almost equally odious. We shall soon hear from 
him again. 

In Bragg’s Church Discipline re-published 
at New London in the year 1768, we have, 
along with a vigorous defence of strict New 
Testament Congregationalism, a vindication of 
the independence of the Church in relation to the 
State—not inappropriate to the times. The 
writer says—‘‘ The Charter of this house exempts 
‘*all its inhabitants from the doctrines of men in 
‘*matters of faith; man can no more make a creed 
‘for this house, than he may prescribe laws to the 
‘*sun, moon and stars, neither is he able. They 
‘¢who cannot devise a new sort of flies or worms, 
‘*are very unfit to make a new Gospel.” 

‘‘The charter of this house exempts all its in- 
‘habitants from man’s commands in the worshi 
‘‘of God. Man can no more prescribe how G 
‘¢shall be worshipped, under the new testament 
‘‘than he could under the old. He alone who is 
‘*in the bosom of the Father hath declared this. 
‘‘To worship God according to the will and 
‘*pleasure of men, is, in a sense to attempt to de- 
‘¢throne him: for it is not only to place man’s 
‘¢ will on a level with God’s, but above it: All 
‘*such worship is wicked as well as vain, and bor- 
‘*ders upon idolatry itself.” 

‘The Charter of this house exempts all its in- 
‘*habitants from man’s injunctions and severi- 
“ties in matters of discipline. No prince may 
‘*bring his star-chamber nor the court of inquisi- 
“tion into this house, which is a house of christ- 
‘tian liberty, notof Hgyptian bondage. Rome’s 
‘*cruel task-masters, who many degrees have out- 
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“ done those of Hgypt, have no room nor power 


“in this house ; the rattling of chairs, and noise 
“of whips no way agree with the still and 
“sweet voice of Mount Zion. 

It might be supposed that during the Revo- 
lutionary period the complaint of religious 
intolerance would no longer be heard. The 
‘cause in which the enthusiasm and energies of 
the people were enlisted, was professedly that 
of religious as well as civil liberty. Chauncy 
of Boston, in his controversy with Chandler, 
had professed himself opposed to all ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and yet even he, before 
the culmination of the struggle, ascribed our 
defeats in part at least to the neglect of giving 
an adequate (civil) support to the ministry. It 


is not strange that men of less sagacity should | 


have been unconscious of their inconsistency 


in denying to others the liberty which, at the | 


risk of their lives, they were vindicating for 
themselves. 

That the adherents of the Episcopal Church 
should have been silent was only what might 
have been anticipated. We may abate very 
largely from the party asperities and harsh 
treatment, to which Peters, in his veracious his- 
tory, claims that they were subjected, and yet 
allow them to sustain such social and civil re- 
lations to the community around them as to 
make a peaceable submission and a studious 
quiet their wisest policy. From them—where 
the patriotic cause was triumphant—nothing 
would be heard, and where it was overborne, 
they exulted in turn, and had everything their 
Own way. 

The Baptists were still very few in number, 
or rather they were very largely embraced—in 
an undeveloped state—in the Separate Churches. 
These latter Churches had increased in number, 
till, in Connecticut alone, they numbered from 


twenty-five to thirty. So far as the patriotic | 


cause was concerned, they were not less zealous 
than the friends of the standing order. Israel 
Holly of Suffield, already mentioned as the au- 
thor of A Plea, &c.,—the Pastor there of a 


Separate Church—had preached and printed a | 
Sermon onthe occasion of the destruction of | 


the Tea in Boston Harbor. He had moreover 
taken a very prominent part in the theological 
discussions of the day. With Beckwith of 
Lyme, he had discussed lay-ordination—a fun- 
damental principle with the Separates—in 
successive pamphlets; with Bartholomew of 
Harwinter he had disputed in opposition to 
the half-way Covenant, taking up and defend- 
ing the position of Edwards. From the new 
Divinity of Hopkinsianism he turned away 
with disgust, and signalized his aversion by a 
large pamphlet entitled Old Divinity Prefer- 
able to Modern Novelties, After Frothingham, 
Hist, Mac, Von.iv. 2 
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no one spoke out more plainly or boldly against 
the ecclesiastical intolerance of the Colony; 
and to his lot it fell to defend a Memorial 
which in the very midst of the War (1778) was 
addressed in the name of the Separate Churches 
to the Legislature of Connecticut. 

This task was performed in An Appeal 
to the Impartial. The Censured Memorial 
“made Public, that it may speak for itself. To 
“which is added a few Brief Remarks upon a 
“late Act of the General Assembly of the State 
“of Connecticut, entitled an Act for Exempting 
“these Persons in this State Commonly styled 
“Separates, from Taxes for the Support of the 
“Established Ministry, &c.” 

This 12mo pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
was prepared in the fall of 1777, and appeared 
from the press early the next year. It contains 
the “ Memorial,” with Holly’s Remarks upon it. 
He prefaces the document by an address to the 
Candid and Impartial Leader, in the course of 
which he takes occasion to say that by the laws 
designed to uphold, maintain and defend “ what 
‘is generally called the Ecclesiastical Consti- 
“tution of Connecticut,” “honest and Consci- 
“ entious Dissenters from the Constitution have 
“been compelled to maintain the worship they 
“ dissented from, for more than one seven years 
“after another since my observation, in the 
“town where I live, and much longer in this 
“and many other towns in the State, which is 
“so evident that none pretend to deny it, and 
“till of late, none pretended to justify it.” 

As to the Law to exempt the Separates, &c., 
he admits that some wearied out by oppression 
had taken advantage of it, and had been Con- 
stituted distinct Ecclesiastical Societies by 
themselves, with certain provisions and limita- 
tions “that f was truly mean to accept of.” 
This however was no proper toleration for in- 
dividuals dissenting, while there were “ Dissen- 
“ting Churches and Congregations in this 
“State, which have been long oppressed on this 
“ wise, and yet cannot in point of Conscience 
“petition to the General Assembly to be made 
“an Ecclesiastical Society with the privileges 
“of the Constitution in order to get rid of this 
“burden; because they look upon the Consti- 
“tution to be wrong in its own nature, and the 
“laws oppressive by which it is maintained and 
“upheld, and therefore wrong for them to in- 
“corporate with it. We look upon the Eccle- 
“siastical Constitution of Connecticut to be 
“wrong in its own nature, because it is a com- 
“pound of Church and State. Such a blending 
“of Civil and Ecclesiastical Society together 
“that we have not the least warrant for, that 
“we can find in the New Testament, under 
“which dispensation we live.” 

“There has been many memorials ”—he pro- 
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ceeds—“ for more than thirty years past sent to 
“the General Assembly of this State to have 
“these laws repealed by which honest Dissen- 
“ters have been oppressed, or some official pro- 
“vision made some other way, that we might 
“have just relief, but all in vain. However, we 
“thought it a good time now, in such a day as 
“this, when all are earnestly contending for 
“what they call their Rights and Privileges, 
“for us, under this oppression, to make one 
“trial more. ‘ d accordingly eleven 
“of the Dissenting Churches of the Congrega- 
“tional profession in this State, met by delega- 
“tion at Middletown, May 13th 1777, and 
“ unanimously agreed to sign and send the fol- 
“lowing memorial to the Hon. General Assem- 
“bly, then sitting in Hartford. But we have 
“ been informed that the Assembly would not 
‘*suffer it to be read through in their presence, 
“and stopt the reader in the midst, and that 
“some of the Assembly said that they thought 
“that all who signed it ought to be sent for, to 
“answer for it before the Assembly. And it 
“has been represented in different parts of the 
“State to be something of a very criminal na- 
“ture that we sent tothe Assembly. . . Bo 
“that upon the whole, and for weighty reasons, 
“it is thought proper to have it published, that 
“it may speak for itself.” 

For his own part Holly freely owns that he 
was one that signed the Memorial, and did not 
then see, nor has he seen since, any occasion to 
be ashamed of it: 

He then gives the Memorial, “word for word,” 
inserting, “for explanation,” “afew original 
“ notes.’ 

THE MEMORIAL. 


“To the Honorable General Assembly of the 
“State of Connecticut, now sittingat Hartford 
‘*in said State. We your Honors’ Memorial- 
“ ists, beg leave to show to your Honors, that 
“on the 18th day of this instant May, a num- 
“ber of Congregational Churches, and their 
“ adherents, by delegation, met at Middletown, 
“then and there unanimously agreed to present 
“to your Honors this Memorial, by Eliakim 
“Marshall, Agent for said Churches, which 
“humbly sheweth: That your Memorialists, 
“ with a number of others, have for many years 
“ast suffered greatly by means of oppressive 
_ lowe, and now in force in this State, respect- 
“ing ecclesiastical matters. And for relief in 
“these distressing and oppressive circumstan- 
“ces, many Petitions have heretofore been pre- 
“ sented to this Honorable Assembly, some of 
“which have been rejected, and others remain 
“unheard: And we are still suffering* and 
“liable to suffer by this oppression. 


“* We meant here to express the case just as it was, some 
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“We pray your Honours, that those laws 
“may be taken out of the way, by which this 
“wicked oppression is carried on and the op- 
“pressors flatter themselves that they do no 
“wrong, because they have law for what they 
“ do, or in one word, we pray that the liberty 
“which the Bible grants may take place 
“through this State, that all may be allowed 
“to choose their own religion, and having 
“chosen it, may be allowed to support it in the 
“way and manner that they think is most agree- 
“able to the Gospel; and then let none be al- 
“lowed to compel them to support other peo- 
“nle’s religion. And to move your Honours 
“hereby we shall suggest a few considerations 
“briefly, by way of motive. 

“1. We believe the thing is just and equit- 
“able that we plead for. We suppose we have 
“an unalienable right by the two grand Chart- 
“ers, of law and scripture, to choose our re- 
“ligion. This being nted, it must be 
“tyranny and oppression in those who compel 
“us to support any other. 

“2. God has now acontroversy with us: is 
“ correcting and punishing our whole land by 
““means of tyranny and oppression, under the 
“ colour and pretense of law, which doubtless 
“is a large call to us all, in every station, tore- 
“form, and break off all our own oppression. 
“But when oppression is carried on by law, 
“in any State, it then becomes an incorporate 
“evil, which is very heinous in the sight of. 
“God, and threatens the ruin of the State, 
“ unreformed. 

“3, Our fathers fled from oppression, and 
“came over into this country for the sake of 
“enjoying liberty in religious matters; and it 
“looks very hard, indeed, that we, who are 
“well-known to adhere to, their principles, are 
“now the sufferers by this oppression, while 
“other denominations [are] exempted. 


“of us suffering, and others of us liable to suffer. As in 
“this town of Suffield, the dissenting Church and 

* gation have been — taxed, an 
“support the established worship, to my knowl ever 
“ since I have been ordained here, which is about fourteen 
“years. And even the present year,{collectors have threat- 
“ ened our brethren to carry them to ord prison if the 
“would not pay it. But several other towns in 
“State, the constitutional party where there is a dissenting 
“ Church, have voluntarily, without the law to oblige them, 
“took the charge of their worship upon themselves: We 
‘suppose they got convinced that the practice was wrong, 
‘notwithstanding they had the law to bear them out in 
“and from a principle of justice and conscience they woul 
“net take money any longer from Dissenters to support 
“their worship: at least from a spirit of common manhood 
“there are many who belong to the constitutional party 
“that even scorn to doit. But where they have less con- 
“science, and more of the spirit of tyranny, thev seem de- 
‘termined to do it as long as they can find lawfor it. And 
“even those of our brethren where the people of the Con- 
“‘stitutional party have not gathered these taxes of them 
“* for several years, yet they are liable to suffer on this wise 
“ again, because the law was not altered. And this we re- 
** ferred to in our Memorial.” 


mostly collected, to 
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“4, We apprehend it would tend much to ‘lief, we apprehend they will unavoidably fall 
“ promote peace and harmony in the State, in | “under the severe reprimand of the inspired 
“all civil matters, and wnion, especially in the “ Apostle, where he says, wherein thou judg- 


“ commion cause of America, so much needed 
“in the present day, when we are so much 
“weakened by Tories and Neuters, and have 
“such a formidable enemy toencounter. Altho’ 
“we know not of one Tory among all our 
“Churches or adherents, and it is well-known 
“that those of our denomination have exerted 
“themselves in the cause of Liberty, in the 
“ present struggle with Britain, equal to any in 
“the State. But yet we pray your Honours to 
“consider whether it is not discouraging to 
“ your Memorialists, when they are held under 
“oppression themselves. For a fact it certainly 
“is, that some of our brethren who have been, 
“the two summers past, in the defence of their 
“country against foreign tyranny and oppres- 
“sion, have been, the winter past, hardly as- 
“saulted by this domestic tyranny and oppres- 
“sion at home.* Collectors have threatened 
“them severely to commit them to gaol if they 
“would not turn out estate to pay a rate to 
“support a worship that they stood in no con- 
“nection with, nor received any benefit by. 

“5, The tories say, and have told some of 
“us, that our rulers are not true friends to lib- 
“erty and the just rights of mankind, notwith- 
“standing all their pretences; but would act 
“the part of tyrants themselves, if in their 
“power; and, for proof thereof, they refer us 
“to this as an instance, viz., Their oppressing 
“the Separates, when they are honest dissent- 


“ers, and in refusing to break off their oppres- | Separa 


“sive yoke, even now when there is such a 
“ general outcry against oppression.t 

“6. We think it looks very mean on the side 
“of the oppressors, as acting below the spirit 
“of Christianity, or even common humanity, 
“ for one congregation or worshiping assembly, 
“to borrow the civil sword and go and rob an- 
“other worshiping assembly to defray their re- 
“ligious charges; and we think the legislators 
“of the State have no right in such cases to 
“lend the civil sword to them. 

“7, If this Honorable Assembly turns a dea 
“ear to our request, and will grant us no re 


«*T would not go out of the townof Suffield to find a fact 
of this nature, and proof enough, and I insert it here, be- 
cause I have been told that some in high station in this 
State have said that they really thought that the practice of 
taking rates from the pee le called Separates had been 
wholly laid aside through this State for some years, and no- 
bod fnjured by these laws, it was needless for the Assem- 
bly to do anything about it now, when there were so much 
business to be done.” 


**+ Doubtless the Tories meant by this argument to try to 
influence us to join with their Tory principles and practices 
and to strengthen their party. But we think it is a pity 
that they ever had so much grounds to make that plea 
upon, let their intentions be what they will.” 


“est another thou condemnest thyself, for thou 
“that judgest dost the same things. Judge 
“and condemn tyranny in the Court of Great 
“Britain, and uphold and maintain it in the 
“Court of Connecticut.* 


“ *Perhaps this paragra h may have 
than any other part of the Memorial, as g looked upon 
as harsh and unmannerly. But if the impartial readeronly 
considers the occasion we had, and the call in Providence 
to express ourselves warmly and tpldly on the subject, we 
doubt not but that he will readily own that it is not only a 
truth, but a seasonable truth, 

**] shall here mention some particulars of the nature of 
tyranny and o —— carried on in this State, and in the 
town of Suffield in particular, which the laws of the State, 
relating to matters ecclesiastical, are the means of ; as, 

“1, The people of the established worship in this town 
have all along considered the dissenting Church and con- 
gregation here as the minor part of their Ecclesiastical So- 
ciety, and say we are so in the eye of Connecticut laws, be- 
cause we live within the limits of —_ lines, and hence, 
for the privilege of living here, they insist upon it we ought 
to help support their worship, whether we can, with a 
conscience, attend upon it or no. Whereas, in truth and 
reality, as well as in the nature of , We are no part of 
their Ecclesiastical Society, but an whole, distinct Ecclesiag- 
tical Society by ourselves, although we may be the minor 
part in civil society considered. And this would easily be 
seen by any man of common sense, were they not blinded 
by self-interest and these laws, which ae the Constitu- 
eee —< —_ have confounded civil and ecclesiastical 
society er. 

“9. And, consequently, they of the established 
Posing « majority) vote nF take away our money Ay — 
tain their worship, that is, an equal proportion with those 
Me rai See hazard in gettin; 

ere be any in ig & vote passed in 

Society to raise money to support their minister,there being 
so many dissenters we, OY think, won’t vote money out 
of theirown pockets where — have no benefit, and so 
many others who think it is not right to vote away the 

tes’ money in this manner—I say, when there is any 
hazard of getting a vote (to be sure of get the Separ- 
ates’ money), the leading men in the Society will make out 
the rate for their minister’s without a previous vote 
of Be Society, wih used to Ue custom, and commonly 

Ww. 


call b 

“4, And, to blind matters,the easier to gather the 
the Separates, they will put the minister's rate wnat the 
town rate into one, that when the Collector comes to our 
people, he doesn’t know enyting about the minister’s 
a $ od seas a rate-bill against them, he says, and 

ey must pay 

“§, Or, if our brethren know precisely what the minister’s 
rate is, and tell the Collector plainly, as some of them have, 
many a time, that they are Renselous of owing noth 
there, and determine to pay nothing, and if he will take 

: Then sometimes 


given more disgust? 
ein, 


they will take spécte and sell it at the | 
ey e specie an at the an 
not for half the value of it ; or, when ae’ Sar. a t 
pam ee low, Collectors have = into some of our 

rethren’s houses in the absence of the man of the honse, 
and have measured up as much grain, or have taken some 
other specie, as much as he said the rate came to, and have 
carried it off directly to his minister’s house, without any 
tor Now, ail these things have been d 

* Now, all these gs have one in this to’ an 

the rulin rty discovered no disposition to take i 
charge of their own worship ae themselves. For, no 
longer ago than last fall or winter, the matter was tried 
here, being previously put into the warrant for the Society- 
meeting, whether the Society would, of themselves, free 
the Separates, for one year, from their minister's rate, but 
they would not. Now, after all this, and in other p; of 
the State, wasting goods and imprisoning the bodies of 
dissenters, and after petitionmg more than thirty years in 
vain for liberty in this respect, who can, that has his wits 
about him, think the above paragraph too harsh or plain?” 
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“8. We think that the legislative body of 
“this State ought to see to it that this oppres- 
“ sion is immediately stopt, in order to make 
“ some public declarations which have 
“been made in this State in the behalf thereof, 
“ by men ot public character. It is well-known 
“that it has been declared in the public news- 
“ papers in this State, that there is not the low- 
“est degree of persecution or oppression exer- 
“cised by the laws of the State, in matters re- 
“lating to religion, but that all sects have and 
“enjoy full and free liberty in that respect. 
“ Now, if it be deémed an honor and credit to 
“this State to have it published to the world, 
“ that there is not the lowest degree of oppres- 
“sion exercised by the laws thereof, in matters 
“relating to religion, but that, in this respect, 
“all have their full liberty and freedom: For 
“ God’s sake, let it be a truth, then, for the future. 

* Also, by late publications, Proclamations for 
“Fasts, and for our encouragement to engage 
“in the defence of the State, we had grounds 
“to expect an equal share therein, with the rest 
“of our fellow-subjects. 

“But, to conclude, by this Memorial, we 
“mean to assert our rights in a point wherein 
“we have been abridged thereof, and put in a 
“peremptory claim thereto, praying that this 
“ Sanesshic Assembly will see that justice is 
“done in the affair: Which if we are denied 
“of or answered with silence, as Memorials of 
“this nature often have been, by the General 
“ Assembly of this State, we determine, by the 
“leave of Providence, to lay our grievances be- 
“ fore the Honorable Continental* Congress, and 


«* Our mentioning our determination to apply to the Con- 
gress if we could get no relief here, has given disgust, as 
we understand, because it has been looke upon as & chal- 
lenge, whereas we meant to express our honest intentiqn. 
We dissenters, in this town, of late, first tried the people, 
as before noted, and could get no relief. Then, in conjunc- 
tion with other Churches, we determined to send to the 
General sogey this State, where we had no full ex- 

tation of getting proper relief, having been often denied 
Beretofore, and knowing they hug the Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution coasts, which is 
wee they would call our Petition too rank because 
we asked boldly what we wanted, and what we supposed 
we had just claim to, that, in reality, it’s true we only asked 
the favor that justice might be done. But we had high ex- 
tions the Co would hear us if we should apply 
them and their other business would admit, upon the fol- 


owing reasons : 

‘ “1, We believe and trust the leading part, at least, of the 
are men of integrity and justice, and friends at 

Soak to the just rights of mankind in reality, according to 

what they pretend. 

“9. We trust that God, in His kind Providence, has placed 
them in that high and important (tho’' critical) station, with 
a design to make them the happy and renowned instru- 
ments of saving America from being ruined by tyranny 
and 0} ion, and not only foreign but domestic. 

#8, We look upon it that the Congress have virtually pub- 
lished their sentiments already concerning Ecclesiastical 
matters. Whoever was the jous author of that cele- 
brated piece called Common Sense, published introductory 
to the laration of Independence, we sup it was in- 

80 


spected and approbated by Congress ; an , then we 


means of our oppression. Also | 
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“have it thoroughly proved out whether there 
“is a disposition and purposes in the leaders 
“and rulers of the United States to grant, as 
“well as claim, the just rights of mankind. 
“And, as your Memorialists, in duty bound, 
“shall ever pray, &c. This 14th day of May, 
“1777, signed by our agent, Eliakim Marshal, 
“and by the delegates from the Churches.” 

The Memorial was also signed by several be- 
longing to Churches “exempted, with some 
“limitations, from the oppressions above com- 
“plained of,” and their names appear in con- 
nection with the original signers, but with a 
note stating their position.* These were Na- 
thaniel Collins and Nathaniel Chapin of En- 
field, Eliphalet Wright of Killingly, and Aaron 
Cleaveland of Canterbury. The original sign- 
ers were John Park and John Avery of Pres- 
ton, Israel Holly of Suffield, Eben. Frothing- 
ham and John Johnson of Middletown, Paul 
Avery of Groton, Nathan Avery of Stonington, 
Daniel Miner and Richard Ransom of Lyme, 
Robert Campbell of New Milford, James Bacon 
of Torrington, John Dudley and Benjam 
Beach, of Wallingford. 

After giving the Memorial, Holly spreads his 
own views before the public. He says, “It ap- 
“nears to me to be more agreeable to the Gos- 
“pel plan and dispensation, for civil rulers to 
“tolerate and protect all conscientious profes- 
“sors of religion, and establish none. * * * 
“When all sects are protected, and none estab- 
“lished by the laws of the State, none will be 
“oppressed, And if, in this universal liberty, 
“adequate to the Gospel dispensation, some 
“one sect or another should happen to be so 
“unfortunate as to choose a religion that has 
“not virtue enough in it to maintain its own 
“ worship, and so it sinks and comes to nothing, 
“we need not be concerned about that, for the 


find they have, in their minds, no Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tion that they mean to defend to plague them, and siand 
in the way of doing justice, as the Assembly of Connecti- 
cut have. 

“That author says, as to matters of religion, ’t is the indis- 
pensable duty of c vil government to tolerate and protect 
all conscientious professors of religion, and that, in his 
opinion, is all they have to do therewith, or words to the 
same import: meaning to let professors of religion, in 
their Ecclesiastical character, act under another head, even 
Christ. But we did not know but we might be mistaken ; 
therefore, if we could get no relief here, we honestly in- 
tended to have the matter proved out, and so we ex- 
pressed it.” 


* Holly explains the privileges of the exempted Churches, 
in one respect. ‘The children of the Separate Church in 
“Enfield have, by the act of the Assembly, one year al- 
“lowed them to choose what meeting to attend upon as 
“the place of their worship, and there to be fixed ; but the 
‘children of the established worship, nor their parents, 
“have any time at all allowed them ; and if any join with 
“the Separate Church, as some of them actually have, as I 
“am informed, they are charged = ang law to pay rates to 
“ maintain the constitutional worship, notwithstanding.” 
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“cause of Christ is not injured thereby, nor the 
“ civil State.” 

The exempting law which Holly com- 
plains of as inadequate, required those attend- 
ing Separate worship to produce a certificate 
to that effect from the Church, in proof of their 
constant and uniform attendance, and their 
contributing, in proper proportion, to its sup- 
port. This certificate was to be lodged annu- 
ally with the Clerk of the Ecclesiastical Society 
of the place, and attested by the officers of 
the Church. This requirement is pronounced 
troublesome, perplexing and insufficient. It 
was of no service to “scattered brethren.” It 
did not meet the case of infant Churches un- 
able to sustain a regular ministry, or of be- 
reaved Churches deprived of their minister. It 
gave to the body of the Church, who were re- 

uired to act, no discretion as to whether a cer- 
tificate should be given to one justly entitled 
to it, but only to testify whether he was quali- 
fied according to the Act. On the whole, the 
law is pronounced “a miserable, narrow grant 
“of freedom,” if indeed it is a grant of freedom 
at all. Many are not reached by it, and those 
whom it does reach, only find the form of their 
oppression altered. 
olly closes his remarks by a comparison of 


Whig principles with those held by the Separ- 


ates or strict Congregationalists. He finds 
them to be identical, and therefore he claims 
the rights for Church members which Whig 
principles allow. 

The Memorial drawn up the Separates, and 
printed and defended by Holly, produced no 
immediate change in Connecticut legislation, 
but it can scarcely have been without effect 
upon popular opinion. After the close of the 

ar, a revision of the Laws (1784) was made, in 
which we discern certain concessions made to 
the claims of dissenters. ‘ The legal establish- 
“ment of the Congregational Churches assent- 
“ing to the Saybrook Platform was omitted, 
“and liberty granted to all persons to worship 
“according to their own conscience or inclin- 
“ation, and in such Societies as they should 
“ choose to join or form; such Societies being, 
““to all intents and purposes,’ legal corpor- 
“ ations,””* 

The change was welcomed by many, and to 
Episcopalians especially, it seemed an almost 
perfect relief. Their circumstances were such 
that they were willing to be taxed for the sup- 
port of their own worship, and this was all 
that the Law now required. But in a modified 
form, the relations of State and Church still 


“* Dr. Durron’s Historical Discourses, p. 98. 
“ene Bearpsiey's History of the Church in Connect- 
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continued. Any one might choose the Society 
with which he would unite in worship, but 
some choice must make, and pay his tax for 
the support of the one he joined. Unless his 
preference for some other was declared, it was 
of course assumed that he was an adherent of 
the Congregational Parish within which he re- 
sided. The law still required that the several 
Towns, in which there was but one Ecclesiasti- 
cal Society, should grant a tax for the minis- 
ter’s support “to be levied on their several in- 
“habitants according to their respective lists,” 
while the minister aggrieved for the scantiness 
of his allowance, might have redress by appli- 
cation to the General Assembly. No Society 
left vacant by the death or dismission of a 
minister, was allowed to derive any pecuniary 
advantage from it, but was still to pay such 
sum as the General Court should appoint, to be 
disposed of and improved by the County Court, 
for the use of the Ministry in the Town or 
Society.* 

Thus while certain modifications were made 
affecting minor matters, the obnoxious principle 
upon which all else depended was retained. 
Dissenters without, as well as within, the State, 
had anticipated, as a sequel of the War for 
Independence, a more perfect enjoyment of re- 
ligious liberty. In this, according to President 
Manning,t they were doomed to disappointment. 
“Last week,”—so he writes under date of 
“Providence, Sept. 17, 1784 —“‘I attended the 
“ Association at Elder Hinds’, Middleborough. 
“Had an agreeable meeting, but find the Con- 
“gregationalists at Cambridge, Brookfield, 
‘* Woodstock in Connecticut, with some other 
‘places, have made distress on the Baptists this 
“last Summer. Some went to jail; from others 
“they took their stock, land, etc. This does 
“not look much like liberty. The Association 
“recommendcd the paying not the least atten- 
“tion to their Ecclesiastical Laws, and resolved 
“that they were determined to maintain their 
“claims of equal liberty, &c., and would rec- 
“ommend to the Churches to support the suffer- 
“ers. I am surprised that they are not ashamed 
“to hold up their heads, in this enlightened age 
“in such a shameful cause.” 

Hitherto the several elements of dissent from 
the established order had been divided by sep- 
arate interests. Patriotic Separatists, like 
Holly, could not sympathize with Episcopalians 
like Peters. But after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the old antagonisms which had 
kept them apart, and nullified their political 
influence, began to disappear, while the num- 
ber of the dissatisfied and aggrieved rapidly 
increased, 


t+ Gorip’s Manning and Brown University, ‘838. 
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The rise of Methodism within the bounds of 
Connecticut introduces a new element of op- 
ition to the union of Church and State. 
erever we meet with a Methodist itinerant 
bishop or preacher, we are sure to hear words 
about equally severe against religious intoler- 
ance and the bondage of sin. Connecticut was 
not a very inviting field, even to such daring 
and resolute spirits as those of Jesse Lee, 
Bishop Asbury, George Roberts and Billy Hib- 
bard; and if their words were sometimes not 
merely severely just, but somewhat rasping, it 
is by no means surprising. In 1794, Asbury 
Nyman. in a schoolhouse at Ellington, and 
elt, we are told, “great dejection of spirit at 
“the iron walls of prejudice which existed.” 
The reflections excited in his mind found ex- 
pression through his pen. 

“Out of the fifteen United States, thirteen 
“are free, but two are fettered with ecclesiasti- 
“cal chains, taxed to support ministers who 
“are chosen by a small Committee, and settled 
“for life. My simple prophecy is that this must 
“come to an end with the present century. The 
“Rhode Islanders began in time, and are free. 
“ Hail, Sons of Liberty! Who first began the 


“war? Was it not Connecticut and Massachu- 
“setts? and priests are now saddled upon them ! 
“© what a happy people would these be if they 


“were not thus priest-ridden! I heard a most 
“severe letter from a citizen of Vermont to the 
“Clergy and Christians of Connecticut, striking 
“at the foundation and principle of the hierar- 
“chy. It was the expression of the Vermonters 
“to continue free from ecclesiastical fetters, to 
“follow the Bible, and give equal liberty to all 
“ denominations of professing Christians.” 

If we may judge from the evidence afforded 
by his Autobiography, Billy Hibbard was not 
more reserved than Bishop Asbury in his utter- 
ances, and sometimes he must have relieved 
his burdened mind in the use of quite racy 
language. He found the newly converted 
Methodists the reverse of liberal in supporting 
their new faith. Under the sting of such provo- 
cation, he once exclaimed: “ Now I am con- 
“vinced that the people of Connecticut are 
“a stingy, deceitful people; your wisest men 
“have given you this character; they knew that 
“you would never support public institutions 
“unless you were compelled to do it. Therefore 
“they have made laws to force you to support 
“the Gospel, and to build meeting-houses and 
“school-houses; but you are so stingy that you 
“would not doit unless bycompulsion. * * 
“You have heard of some that had their last 
“and only cow sold at vendue, to raise money to 
“pay the minister’s tax. You say this is hard 
“and cruel; but the law demands it. And what 
“of all this? It is butahumanlaw. The law 
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“of God demands that you should be liberal ; 
“and, while he is prospering you, and giving 
“ you the means to contribute, if you do not do 
“it, you will be damned eternally, and that 
““will be worse for you than to have your cow 
“sold to pay the minister’s tax.” 

“From this time,” he adds, “I began to 
% — more especially against stinginess. 
“T must think the Legislators of New England 
“judge of the people as men and as wise men 
“generally judge. But it is only a reflection 
“upon the religious character of this people, 
“to suppose that, with their great profession of 
“religion, they would not support the Gospel, 
“but by the compulsive power of taxation. 
“The exercise of liberal principles is “gi 
“ceded when coercive measures are used to 
“support the ministry. Toleration is not a re- 
“ligious principle, but a usurpation of power 
“that is blasphemous in its nature. If the 
“Governor and several Doctors of Divinit 
“were to present a Bill to the Legislature, enti- 
“tled an Act to grant liberty to the Almighty 
“to receive the worship of the Methodists and 
“Quakers, every one would startle and call it 
“blasphemy; but toleration implies this. Thus 
“our forefathers at Boston, would not suffer 
“the Almighty to receive the worship of the 
“ Quakers in Boston: but it is certain the Al- 
“mighty could not receive their worship in 
“Boston after they were hanged. Each indi- 
“vidual stands accountable to God for himself. 
“The Legislature cannot answer for me or any 
“one else. Therefore, laws respecting religious 
“worship are unrighteous, any farther than 
“they secure the liberties of religious people.” 

If such thoughts found expression once, they 
must have found it from the lips of such an 
itinerant, more than a hundred times. Wher- 
ever he went, he would sow his views broad- 
cast. “In order,” he says, “to discharge my 
“duty in the ministry, I must preach against 
“erroneous principles of this Government.” It 
does not prejudice our estimate of his sincer- 
ity when he frankly confesses, “It is said in 
“these parts, that many of those who join the 
“Methodists, do so only to get clear of paying 
“taxes, and I fear this is but too true.” 

It is true that Hibbard was not ordained till 
1802, although he had been preaching for sev- 
eral years previous; and he was not the first of 
his denomination to give utterance to views 
like these, so offensive to many of the good 
people of Connecticut. George Roberts was, 
in some respects, a bolder and mdre outspoken 
opponent of the Established Order. A native 
of Maryland, and, for some months, an itiner- 
ant in that region, he was transferred, in 1790, 
to Connecticut; and, from 1798 to 1795, was 
Presiding Elder of Districts including, succes- 
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sively, a greater or smaller portion of the State. | “ there is not one amongst five hundred, that is 
In 1793, he published, in a small. pamphlet, his| ‘or can be tithed to pay the priests in Old 
Strictures on a Sermon delivered by Mr. Nathan|“ England, as it is only the tenth of grain 
Williams, A. M., in Tolland, on the Public Fast, |‘ taken from landed property. The parsonage 
April 17,1798; with Some Observations on Dr.| ‘houses and lands are in common; not made 
untington’s Letter, annexed to said Sermon.| by £300 for every new priest. What house- 
In this pamphlet he displays no small degree | “ holder will go free in your parish lines? The 
of theological virulence, denying that the/| ‘tenth of grain will not do here. Are not all 
Churches or ministers of the Established Order | ‘‘male members, over a given age, taxed be- 
were Churches or ministers of Christ. The fact | “cause they cannot be tithed, to build houses 
that they were “State establishments, and a/‘‘and pay priests in Connecticut and Massa- 
“Church established by law” showed that they | “chusetts? If I err in any of these matters, 
were “not a Church of Christ, but of anti-|‘ you will pardon my ignorance and set me 
“Christ ;” were “no better than a Society of| “right:—I am but ‘a stranger.’” 
“‘ wicked, designing men,” “enemies to the true| Other “strangers” were to follow Roberts— 
“interests of religion.” He denies “that the| building upon his foundation—but not all of 
“ civil law has anything to do in the establish-| them Methodists. In 1784, we find Rathbun, 
“ment of religion or the support of ministers,|a Shaker in New London Jail, where he had 
“Whatever the motives of your predecessors | been lodged for attempting to disseminate his 
“‘might have been in framing the present plan| peculiar views; and, judging from his own 
“‘ of establishment, the thing itself is wrong, be-| pamphlet, it was not, by any means, in his 
“cause we have neither precept nor example for|case, an inappropriate place for profitable 


“it; Christ never taught it to his disciples, | meditation. 
“but, to the reverse, he declares, My kingdom 
“4s not of this world.” 

Addressing the author of the Sermon he re- 
views, he says, “Your establishment, being a 
**State establishment, imposes ministers on 
“some of the people, under certain circum- 
“ stances, even without their consent; and their 
“liberties are wrested from them; the majority 
“of your people have not ministers imposed 
“upon them, nor their liberties wrested out of 
“their hands. But will you hence infer that 
“the minor part have no liberties, and ought 
“not to have a choice in matters of religion, 
“in a free country?” 

Referring to the imprisonment of a Baptist, 
@ resident of Tolland, for refusing to pay the 
minister’s rate, he asks, “ What was the mean- 
“ing of that sheep's bleating in Tolland gaol 
“last year? I suppose you can tell.” Reply- 
ing to the charge of intruding, he says, “I do| 
“not believe the Holy Ghost ever intended the 
“Cearth, or any part of it, should be set off in 
“parishes, measured by so many miles in length 
“and breadth, for ministers to attend, and keep 
“out all others but their own. And if you can 
“find precept or example for it in Scripture, I 
“will thank you to show it to me, either by 
“word or letter.” 





Avowing his utter opposition to the policy 
of the State, he says, “These wild Methodists 


But, in 1791, a Baptist minister, from Virginia, 
arrived, with his family, at New London. He 
was one who said, many years later, that all he 
wished, as an inscription on his gravestone, 
was, “who labored to promote piety and vin- 
“dicate the civil and religious rights of all 
“men.” His name was John Leland—a name 
destined to a considerable degree of notoriety 
for the next quarter of a century. Scarcely 
had he set foot on Connecticut soil, before he 
gave an earnest of his purpose in the publica- 
tion, at New London, of a pamphlet entitled, 
The Rights of Conscience Inalienable, and, there- 


Sore, Religious Opinions not Cognizable by Lao ; 


or, The High-flying Churchman Stript of His 
Legal Robe, Appears a Yaho. This was the 
signal with which he opened the campaign. 
From this date the question was: a simple one 
—Establishment or no Establishment.’* 

The publications of the day took up the mat- 
ter. Rev. David Perry (Harwinton, 1774-1784) 
wrote his Short View and Defence of the Ecclesi- 
astical Rights of Man, and was answered in 1796, 
by Ezra Griswold, in a letter making an octavo 
pamphlet of twenty-seven pages. The next year, 
Rey. Isaac Lewis, in his Election Sermon, took 
for his theme, The Political Advantages of God- 
liness, In this he felt it his duty to stand in 
behalf of the State Establishment in as moder- 
ate a tone as the case would bear. He said: 


“must be fools to the last degree, to think of|“‘It is not however our wish that anything 
“overturning the well-known standing order. | “similar to the religious establishments of Eu- 
“| * * * “Had we appeared here in former | “rope, should be introduced into our country. 
“days, we might have been treated as kindly |“ We hope never to see our magistrate employed 
“Cas the Quakers and witches were.” He con- 
siders the intolerance of Connecticut greater 
than that of England. “If report saith true, 


* In October, 1791, an Act was passed, which professedly 
secured “equal rights and privileges” to Christians of gj] 
denominations in the State.—Hox.isrze ii., 478. 
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“in prescribing Articles of Faith, nor in the ex- 
“ercise of the least coercive power ic compel 
“men to adopt this, or that Creed, or submit to 
“any one mode of worship in preference to an- 
“other ; - But if there be important polit- 
“ical advantages to be derived from Christian- 
“ity, which cannot be so effectually secured by 
“any other means, as appears evident from the 
- eeeeena observations, then is it as much the 
“duty of Government to endeavor its preserva- 
“tion, as in any other way to seek the public 
« anges If every individual be left to choose 
“for himself both with respect to doctrines 
“and modes of worship, laws made for the sup- 
“port of public instruction and the religious 
“observation of the Sabbath cannot in any 
“ proper sense infringe on liberty of Conscience.” 

Substantially thesame ground was taken by 
the Olerdy generally who published their views 
on the subject. One of the most plausible as 
well as elaborate arguments on the Conserva- 
tive side was by Simon Backus, (North Madi- 
son, 1790—1801.) and was issued in 1804, In 
the same year, Evan Johns, Pastor of a Church 
in Berlin, in a Sermon preached on the Thanks- 
giving day of the preceding year, adopted the 
same style of reasoning. He said: (p. 10.) 
“As for the rights of conscience, among you, 
“they cannot, with truth, be said to be viola- 
“ted., Is not every one at full liberty, in the 
“manner which he prefers, to worship God ? 
“You have no exclusive establishments of re- 
“ligion. You have no religious Articles, drawn 
“up in scholastic language, imposed on you by 
“human authority. The magistrate does not 
“sentence you to everlasting damnation, if you 
“ refuse to subscribe to his religious Creed. You 
“are not subjected to civil disabilities for non- 
“conformity to a mode of worship. Any pe- 
“culiarity of religious opinion does not lower 
“you in the estimation of a majority of your 
“ fellow citizens, provided your manners be in- 
“ offensive, and your morals pure.” — 

And again: (p. 13.) “ That the rights of con- 
“science are not infringed by any law of this 
“State has, already, appeared. But here, let 
“me advert to a principle that no one will be 
“hardy enough to controvert. Jt isa duty in- 
“cumbent on the Civil Legislature to employ all 

“means apparently adapted to ensure public order 
‘ “and private security. On this immovable 
“foundation stand your school laws. And 
“those persons, to whose care the welfare of 
“the State is committed have a right to con- 
“sider our plans of worship in the same point 
“of view. Schools where lessons of morality 
“are given without which the community can- 
“not prosper. What is man, come to mature 
“years, but a grown upchild? The hackneyed 
“arguments employed against the institutions 
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“of our forefathers, if it proves anything, 
‘ o— too much ; that is, it proves nothing. 
“Tt would annihilate all the provision made 
“ for the education of our children, consign us. 
“to a state of general barbarism, and, soon, 
“make us bow the neck, ingloriously to the 
“voke of despotism. A state of ignorance and 
“ licentiousness would, in a very short time con- 
“vert the plausible, fawning demagogue into 
“an oppressive and cruel tyrant. Hence, the 
“friends of our religious institutions are the 
* most powerful supporters of liberty; and the 
“persons who would abolish the laws in 
“ question, whether they know it or not, are the 
“enemies of their country; and, were they to 
“prevail, would prove the pioneers of despot- 
“ism. Shall we not, therefore, most cordially 
“comply with what the Proclamation recom- 
“mends; by praising God for the moral and 
“social constitutions wisely adopted by our 
“venerable forefathers; and that their influence 
“ continues to operate in a valuable degree ?” 

With a very few exceptions, the Clergy gener- 
ally adopted these views. They are very dis- 
tinctly reflected in quite a number of the most 
noted productions of the Federal orators of the 
time—the Fourth of July and other Addresses 
of such men as Theodore Dwight, Simeon Bald- 
win, Professor Silliman, President Dwight, and 
others. Even a literary occasion like that of 
the College Commencement, was available to 
students of strong political feelings like Warren 
Dutton, whose Poem was designed to administer 
a sharp rebuke to Abraham Bishop. Among all 
the Orations of the time, Prof. Silliman’s while 
sufficiently rhetorical, is not the least argument- 
ative. In his Oration at Hartford, July 6th, 
1802, he remarks: “ Our fathers were no ttheo- 
“retical philosophers ; Knowing that 
“religion makes men better fathers, husbands. 
“rulers and citizens, they felt and acknowledged. 
“the obligation to provide for its permanent 
“support. Indeed, no mind, which has not 
“been corrupted by philosophism, could possi- 
“bly consider the maintenance of public wor- 
“ship -by lawatyranny. We find it enacted 
“among our earliest laws, that every man shall 
“attend public worship on the Sabbath, and 
“keep for the use of his family, a Statute-book 
“anda Bible. However sneering folly or mis- 
“taken liberality may have ridiculed these 
“ primitive habits, it is certain that to the prev- 
“alence of such ideas and practices we must 
“impute our present happy state of Society.” 
He closes by sounding the note of alarm as 
follows: 

“The dreadful moral deluge which has 
“ swept away the happiness of other nations, is 
“even now roaring around your walls. It is 
“ yours to decide whether you will yield to ite 
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“fury, and be precipitated into that ocean 
“whose shores are drenched in blood, and 
“whose billows are covered with the wrecks of 
“ruined nations. Choose then ‘this day’ 
“whether you will substitute the miserable 
“chimeras of modern philosophy in place of 
“the real blessings and substantial happiness 
“which you have derived from your Ancient 
“ Institutions.” 

Unquestionably at this date the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the political power of 
the State was insympathy with these views. 
But the party which stood opposed to them 
was advancing both in spirit and strength. 
The number of Baptist Churches had increased 
with great rapidity, and had swallowed up 
many of the Separatists. It is true they were 
not up to the full standard of ecclesiastical re- 
spectability. In 1798, Stephen Smith Nelson 
of Hartford, was the only liberally educated 
Baptist minister in the State. For a long time, 
the public journals refused to give them the op- 
portunity to be heard in theircolumns, Green’s 
Gazette, at New London, was the only one that 
extended to them the privilege; and David 
Bolles, a lawyer and at length a Judge, of 
Windham county, was perhaps their foremost 
champion, defending them in pamphlets of his 
own, issued at the expense of himself or his 
friends. 

But their increasing numbers gave them po- 
litical influence and importance, and the Re- 
= of the Jeffersonian School, who had 

n hitherto in a hopeless minority in the 
State, were ready and anxious to secure their 
alliance, the moment it could serve their turn. 
That moment was now at hand. Foremost 
among the friends of Mr. Jefferson in the State, 
was aman by the name of Abraham Bishop, 
son of that Samuel Bishop who had been im- 
prisoned for refusing to pay his rate. He was 
a citizen of New Haven, a graduate of Yale 
College in the Class of 1778, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and had held some civil offices of no 
great importance. His character was regarded 
by many as by no means stainless. He was 
— charged with receiving money from 

ev. Dr. Edwards, for land in Vermont which 
he had already transferred to his own father. 
Insinuations against him, less specific but 
scarcely less significant, come before us in the 
pamphlets of the day.* But he had some in- 
valuable qualifications, forthe part he was to 
take. He had a remarkable degree of what 
was then denominated impudence, that was 





*It would be no more perhaps than historic justice to 
make some allowance for charges originating in the heated 
invectives of political partisanship; and if Abraham Bish- 
op’s language in reference to his Meee is altogether too 
harsh, it is very possible that something of this harshness 
was reflected back upon himself. 
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proof against public opinion, and that nothin 
whatever pom put to the blush. Bold, self- 
reliant, and, not a few would have added, un- 
scrupulous, he bantered and provoked, where 
he failed to refute. He told Noah Webster, 
who had Bishop in his eye in bringing out his 
Rod for a Fool’s Back, that as he (Webster) was 
apt to give advice, he would leave him with a 
word of advice, which was: ‘to persecute to 
“conviction and sentence of death, the man 
“or men who ever told him that he had talents 
“as a writer.” He might be called the Amer- 
ican Cobbett. 

Such was the man who emerged into notice 
at a juncture when his talents were most avail- 
able. It was a stormy time. The political 
heavens were darkened by the war of Pamph- 
lets. There were Connecticutensis, with his 
busy and vigorous pen; Sermons, diverse in 
style, but kindred in tone, including exposures 
of infidelity and atheism in the same pages with 
those of political radicalism; Judge David 
Daggett’s humcrously satirical Fourth of July 
Oration, (1799) showing that “ Sunbeams may 
“be extracted from cucumbers, but the process 
“is tedious ;” Orations by Isaac Lewis, Benja- 
min Silliman, Noah Webster, and others, with 
a similar scope, though in a different vein ; and, 
among many more, not the least significant, the 
Orations of Abraham Bishop himself—one de-~ 
livered at the College Commencement in New 
Haven (1800) after his appointment by the So- 
ciety he was to address had been formally set 
aside;and his Wallingford Oration, delivered 
the eleventh of March, 1801, at the general 
Thanksgiving of Connecticut Republicans for 
the election of Mr. Jefferson. 

These latter productions were at least rac 
and vigorous. They rang with the tone of tri- 
umphant confidence ; and indicated a man, who- 
if defeated, would never know or confess it. 
He carried the war directly into the camp of his 
enemies. In his New Haven Commencement 
Oration, he confessed that he had no taste or 
spirit to discuss “the inexhaustible treasures of 
“Hebrew, Greek and Arabic,” but he boldly 
struck at ‘The Extent and Power of Political 
Delusion,” giving the Political pulpit the ben- 
efit of his remorseless thrusts. “How much 
“think you,” he asks, “ has religion been ben- 
“efited by sermons, intended to show that Sa- 
“tan and Cain were Jacobins? How much by 
“sermons in which every deistical argument 
“has been presented with its greatest force as. 
“being a part of the Republican Creed ? Is this, 
“men of God, following the precept, ‘feed 
“¢my sheep, feed my lambs?’ The people, in- 
“stead of being alarmed lest religion should 
“suffer under anew administration, ought to 
“be infinitely solicitous to wrest the protection 
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“of it from those who are using it as a State 
“engine. The kingdom of heaven now suffer- 
“eth political violence. Think you that the 
“Bishop of Ephesus, if now with us, would 
“have left the care of souls to ascertain the 
“number of votes which his favorite could get 
“for a seat in Congress? Would Paul of Tar- 
“sus have preached to an anxious, listening au- 
“‘dience on the propriety of sending Envoys ? 
“*T ask these questions seriously, because on this 
“subject, the people think seriously, and be- 
“‘cause delusion here is playing a most cruel 
* pame. 

“Have you not read that the head of the 
“Church will sustain his own cause, and that 
“this cause will never be perfected, till wars 
“and rumors of wars shall cease from under the 
“whole heaven? The Captain of Salvation is 
“not so weak as to need an Army and Navy, 
“and a majority in Congress to support his 
“cause. Thesystem of enmity, pride, vice and 
“abandonment, which characterize all modern 
“Governments, are hostile to religion. The 
“Saviour would be ill received in levees, in 
“ fields of battle, or on board hostile ships. He 
“takes no delight in the flowing robes and mas- 
“querade dress of the Lords Spiritual. The 
“ morals of Courts and Camps never rise up be- 
“fore His throne as sweet incense. Courts and 


“‘ Camps have in all modern ages been the hot- 
“beds of immorality, the nurseries of infidelity. 
“That religion which you so highly value, is 
“suffering a gradual, certain and painful exter- 
“mination, by the very means which you affect 


“to support it. While every nerve is stretched 
“to obtain wealth and greatness, that cause, 
“which begun in poverty and thrives best in 
“ the shades and retirements of life, must mourn. 
“Our great political arrangements are like so 
“many armaments against religion; yet the 
“*men who oppose them are denounced as athe- 
“ists, and no proof of their atheism is required 
“but their opposition to Federal measures.” 

He finds himself quite in his element in ex- 
posing “the delusions which have attended 
“past elections.” “Formerly,” he says, “the 
“people of this Country had sense enough to 
“originate and organize Government, and by 
“their intelligence and energies to keep it in 
“operation ; now by force of Federal opiates 
“they have just sense enough to choose the 
“wisest and greatest men: but as soon as the 
“‘choice is over they sink into a torpid state 
“and thus remain for two years, till the trump 
“of anew election wakes them to new life and 
“energy; but even then they have been so long 
“dormant that sometimes the crew of a ship 
“must be murdered; this murder must be 
“‘ registered in sermons for the edification of po- 
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“ dead, till the election is closed—miracles must 
“be wrought at the bottom of meal tubs—the 
“Indian tribes must be all in motion to in- 
“ vade the frontiers—mighty ships with mighty 
“men in them must be traversing the ocean on 
“mighty, portentious and unaccountable er- 
“rands—the whole political stage must be 
“ veiled in darkness and mystery—clouds, tem- 
“pests and coruscations must mark the sky; 
“and in the midst of all scenery, Satan with his 
“infernal host must be advancing to take his 
“long lease of the earth, and to make Princes 
“and Nobles of those infernal opposers of re- 
“ligion and good government, whom all friends 
" of order are called on to keep out of place. 
“ All this, in modern days, is necessary to waken 
“the people to a recollection that the men 
“whom they chose last are the finest candidates 
“for anotherelection. But mark how ineffectual 
“are all these causes to produce the wished ef- 
“fect, till joining the wonder-working host, 
“the Clergy, (and as Cowper to aid his verse, so 
“T my prose, ‘with awe profound repeat the 
“‘sacred name,’ the clergy,) heralds of the 
“Prince of Peace; ambassadors of him, who 
“disclaimed for himself and his followers the 
“honors of men; the Clergy, preachers of the 
“word of life, deign for some days to waive 
“their sacerdotal functions, to descend from 
“ theirhigh seats made venerable by the respect 
“of the people for religion, and as they advance 
“to join and influence the throng, you may 
“ hear a shout from every quarter, ‘ THe CouRcH 
“ts IN DANGER!’” Stung by the language fre- 
quently employed by Federalists like Lewis, 
Daggett and Webster, in their Fourth of July 
orations, Bishop cannot avoid giving them a 
blow in passing. He says, (p. 43): 

“The Fourth of July occasion, which you im- 
“ agined yourselves to have earned, have been 
“wrested from you and they have been per- 
“verted into days for chastising the enemies of 
“administration by the odious characters of 
* illuminatists, disorganizers and atheists; but 
“as our native tribes, when they are torturing 
“a prisoner, suffer him in the interval of his 
“ torments to sit and smoke, or eat with them, 
“so have these Federal gentlemen, after a pub- 
“lic wounding of you in every part, suffered 
“vou to dine with them, to toast men whom 
“you regard as despoilers of your rights, and 
“to join them in copious libations to princi- 
“ples and measures which you hold in abhor- 
“rence; and the penalty for your neglecting or 
“refusing to do and suffer the whole measure 
“of torment has been to hold you up as a hiss- 
“ing and by-word—as Jacobins, anarchists and 
“fit companions for infernal spirits.” 

In the Appendix, he gives extracts from Je/- 


‘Jitical sain ts; the men must continue bona jide | ferson’s Notes on Virginia, in which the latter 
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says: “it is error alone which needs the sup- 
“port of Government. Truth can stand by it- 
“self. Subject opinion to coercion; whom will 
. - make your inquisitors ? What 
“has been the effect of coercion? To make 
“‘one half the world fools, and the other half 
“ hypocrites.” 

Unquestionably this “‘Commencement” Ora- 
tion was meant to be, and did service as, an 
electioneering document. But the Wallingford 
Oration which followed it, a few months later, 
was one of the boldest, perhaps some would 
say, sauciest things, ever published in the State. 
In the preface (p.v.) he asks: “If we have 
“serpents in our country, shall we call them 
“doves? Shall our weeds be called flowers, 
“and our barberry bushes be nursed and culti- 
“vated, lest the world should know that there 
“is something in New England which will 
“blast our grain? Shall the canker-worm and 
“hessian-fly be held sacred because they are 
“found in Connecticut? * , * * Church 
“and State cannot be better served than by 
“keeping them distinct, and by placing them 
“where they ought to be, above, instead of be- 
“neath, the control of men who care no more 
“for either than what they can turn to their 
“‘ personal benefit.” 


As he advances in his Oration, he takes up in 
a direct manner, the religious question which 
was becoming the political question of the 


day. “Church and State,” he says, (p. 13,) 
“still twine together. Moses and Aaron find 
“it profitable to walk hand in hand. The 
“ clergyman eee politics; the civilian 
“prates of orthodoxy; and if any man refuses 
“to join the coalition, they endeavor to hunt 
“him down to the tune of ‘ Zhe Church is in 
““*danger.’” The convenience of succeeding in 
“life by bowing to these earthly potentates, has 
“induced multitudes to join them; and hence 
“when a foreigner inquired of one of our citi- 
“zens, what was the most characteristic trait of 
“New England, the frank answer was this: 
“we are taught hypocrisy from our cradles: and 
“such an answer will be always true, till Moses 
“and Aaron shall be contented to labor separ- 
“ately in their vocations. The character of 
“those who join this coalition from motives of 
“convenience, may be well imagined. They 
“are hypocrites, and having no righteousness 
“of their own, they affect to trade on the old 
“stock, and are always exclaiming about the 
“piety of our forefathers; but I have never 
“read of any law, by which the piety of the 
“ancestor descended, so as to be exclusively 
“claimed by his heirs. Those who live in the 
“midst of this deceitful union, will feel the 
“ force of these remarks ; those who do not, can 
“but very imperfectly conceive what a barrier 
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“it forms to the introduction of any truth 
“which can diminish the power, wealth or in- 
“ fallibility of the fraternity. 

“But when these pretended friends of re- 
“Jigion lead infidel lives; when they carry re- 
“ligion to market and offer it in exchange for 
“Juxuries and honors; when they place it fa- 
“miliarly and constantly in the columns of 
“newspapers, manifestly connected with elec- 
“ tioneering purposes ; and when they offer it 
“up as a morning and evening sacrifice on the 
“altar of personal pride or political party— 
“these men are placing a fire-brand to every 
‘“‘ Meeting-house, and applying a torch to every 
“Bible, They are doing worse; by their hy- 
“pocrisy, they are attacking religion in the 
“heart and life, betraying it, and crucifying its 
“ author.” 

As to Church and State, he says (p. 41), they 
“always contaminate each other, as far as their 
“union extends. The clerical politician is an 
“useless preacher; the political Christian is a 
“ dangerous statesman.” 

Further on (p. 45) he remarks, “ The riding 
“of Meeting-houses is an equestrian feat, which 
“might have amused, under the ancient order 
“of things, but will be very hazardous to the 
“rider, when religion shall consist in the wor- 
“ship of God, and Government be devoted to 
“the interests of man, and when wisdom and 
“knowledge shall be the stability of our times.” 

He says, of the Election Sermons, with 
special reference to that of Dr. A. Backus, 
and with a general regard to such as that by 
Isaac Lewis, that he had read, with concern 
and disgust, sermons “in which there is a 
“little of Governor, a little of Council, a little 
“of Congress, much of puffing, much of poli- 
“tics, and a very little of religion—a strange 
“compost, like a carrot pie, having so little of 
“the ingredients of the vegetable that the 
“cook must christen it.” 

Mr. Bishop addresses himself to the Clergy, 
and says, “‘ Preach the Gospel, and let Robin- 
“son and Baruel alone. * * * ‘You impute 
“infidelity to Democrats, but you are the men 
“who cause infidelity to abound. You do not 
“preach the Gospel. You talk, pray, preach, 
“and publish politics. All the sermons for 
“two years past, aimed ostensibly at Demo- 
“cratic infidels and infidel philosophy, were, 
“in fact, aimed at Mr. Jefferson. These things 
“ give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme, and 
“say, Where is your God? You charge this 
“state of things to Democrats; whereas no 
“class of men wish more ardently for a 
“change. Strike at the true cause of all 
“this—turn your daggers to the pride of 
“vour own hearts, to your love of the world 
“cease to lord it over God’s heritage—send 
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“no more vain oblations to the Palladium* and 
“the Connecticut Courant.” In denouncing 
the Olergy,‘he says, ‘‘‘ Depart, ye workers of in- 
“*iquity,’ will be their sentence, and this will 
“not be reversed, even though they should 
“add, ‘When Thy name and Thy cause were 
“*sinking, we wrote Serious Considerations” 
[ascribed to Rev. Dr. Linn, of N. Y.] “and 
“ Voices of Warning” [ascribed to Rev. Dr. J. 
M. Mason], “and issued pamphlets, and even 
“established Missionary Societies and Pal- 
“ladiums to defend it.” (p. 42.) 

He must have been well assured of the sympa- 
thy of his hearers, to indulge in the use of such 
language as this (p. 68): “Suffer me to remark 
“to you that there is more hypocrisy in New 
“England than in any equal portion of the 
“globe. Professions coming from men who are 
“known to have no religion and sincerity will 
“bring more in market here than elsewhere. 
“Hence, as money always finds its level where 
“most is offered for it, so hypocrisy has found 
“its level here. That calm spirit which is 
“always croaking amidst the ruins of truth 
“and freedom to the tune of steady habits, has 
“taken up its abode here. The world, the 


“flesh, and the Devil have their farms as dis- 
“tinctly bounded out in Connecticut as in any 
“ other State of the Union; and we shall be 
“unable to sustain ourselves any longer by 


“boasting of our superior light and virtue.” 

While the larger portion of his remarks is 
more historical than statistical or argumenta- 
tive, and directed more to popular prejudice 
than to calm reason, now and then a statement 
is made which defines his perception of the 
violation of religious liberty by the laws of the 
State Take for instance the following: 

“The Trinitarian doctrine is established by 
“law, and the denial of it is placed in the 
“rank of felonies, (p. 183 Statute book.) Though 
“we have ceased to transport from town to 
“town, Quakers, New Lights and Baptists; 
“yet the dissenters from our prevailing de- 
“nomination are, even at this moment, pray- 
“ing for therepeal of those laws (certificate act) 
“which abridged the rights of conscicnce. 
“By virtue of steady habits, obsequiousness 
“to the Clergy is accepted in lieu of respect for 
“ religion.” 

In 1802, Bishop brought out his Proofs of a 
Conspiracy against Christianity and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, exhibited ‘in several 
views of the Union of Church and State in New 
England. The very title showed that it was 
an offset to Robinson’s Proofs of Conspiracy, 

*In a note, Mr. Bishop remarks that the Palladium, pub- 
lished at Boston by Warren Dutton, had “become a com- 


“mon sewer for abuse upon Republicans, and a sink for 


“the dish-water of the pastes clergy.” See Bucking- 
ham’s Reminiscences, ii., 160. 








published not long before, with a view to ex- 
pose the projects of a radical infidelity abroad 
and at home. Indefatigable in his efforts, he 
spared no pains to turn the tide of public 
opinion in his favor. There were several oc- 
currences which, at this juncture, favored the 
aims of Abraham Bishop. His father, Samuel 
Bishop, although almost an octogenarian, was 
appointed by Jefferson as Collector of the port 
of New Haven; and it was evident to all that 
the reward bestowed upon the infirm father 
was meant for the son, and was designed to 
support him against the opposition which he 
met in public opinion. The various denomi- 
nations who were restive under the legal main- 
tenance extended to the standing order, could 
not but recognize in hima champion. John 
Leland, a leader among the Baptists, was a 
zealous Virginia Republican; and the alliance 
between Baptists and Anti-Federalists was al- 
ready foreshadowed. 

It was doubtless hastened by the disposal 
which it was at first proposed to make of the 
proceeds from the sale of western lands, or 
New Connecticut. These were devoted (Octo- 
ber, 1798) as a perpetual fund, to the use and 
benefit of the several Ecclesiastical Societies, 
&c., of all denominations within the State. 
They were to be applied to the support of 
ministers, or where two-thirds of the parish 
were opposd to this arrange ment, they might 
be devoted to common school purposes, by 
public vote. Such a measure, designed to 
avoid collision with public opinion in New 
London County, where the Baptists were in 
some places predominant, only exasperated the 
whole body throughout the State, especially 
when the lands had been sold and the law 
was to go into effect. They —s very 
generally at the next meeting of the General 
Assembly, at Hartford, strong not only in num- 
bers, but in purpose. They had gone through 
one conflict for freedom, they said, and they 
were now ready, if necessary, to take up arms 
for another. They were prepared, they de- 
clared, to shed their blood.t To such an as- 
semblage, John Leland, standing on the East 
steps of the old Court-house, addressed his 
memorable discourse: A Blow atthe Root. We 
may be sure that the vast crowd that heard 
him, did not disperse with any very gentle feel- 
ings toward the obnoxious legislation that 
threatened to give a permanent endowment to 
the State Churches. That legislation could 
not, and it did not, stand; and its opponents, 
exulting over its repeal, might claim that to 


+On asking my venerable informant, who witnessed the 
scene, what they meant by that, he kindled to earnest en- 
thusiasm and simply repeated with emphasis—“Shed—their 
‘*_.blood.”” 
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themselves was due in part at least, the benefi- 
cent result which has flowed to Connecticut 
from her magnificent endowment for Common 
Schools. 

To follow up the publications of the time in 
which the question of the Standing Order was 
discussed, would be quite impracticable ; but 
some important historical statements are con- 
tained in one, entitled, Facts are Stubborn 
Things, or, Nine Plain Questions to the People 
of Connecticut, with a brief reply to each. By 
Simon Holdfast, (Hartford, 1803, 800 p p. 21.) 
It was written by a fast friend of the Standing 
Order, and from this we learn that: “In May, 
“1800, a meeting of the leading Democrats of 
“this State was holden, and they established 
“themselves into what they termed a Republi- 
“‘can Society. This has been continued ever | 
“since. The General meeting is holden 
*‘at Hartford and New Haven, in May and Octo- 
“‘ber, during the Sessions of the Legislature. 
“Delegates hold special Conventions before | 
“each Freeman’s meeting... . . Such a Conven- 
“tion was holden at Killingworth, in August 
“last, (1802?) Hence originated what was call- 
“‘ed the Baptist Petition which was circulated 
“through the State and obtained several thou- | 
“sand signers, many of whom doubtless 
“honestly sought the public good. After the | 
“Petition had been sufficiently circulated, it | 


“‘ was thought proper to ask of the General As- 
‘sembly, in May last, to assign it for trial on a 
“particular day, perhaps hoping that request 
“would be denied—it was, however, granted ; 
“‘and Mr. Edwards and Mr. Granger, it was 


“said, were to advocate it. These gentlemen, 
“however, did not appear; and, of course, no| 
“trial was had. The Assembly, still willing 
“to examine its merits, referred it to a Commit- 
“tee of eighteen members from the two Houses, | 
“to enquire and report. By this Committee, 
“several of whom were sufferéd to be its advo- 
*‘ cates, it was thoroughly canvassed, and every 
“gentleman professed himself entirely satisfied | 
“that there was no ground of complaint which | 
“this Legislature could remove, except John T. 

“Peters, Esq., who declared that nothing short 

“ of an entire repeal of the laws for the support | 
“of religion would accord with hisideas. A 
“Report was accordingly made; accepted by 
“both Houses without division; and has since 
“been published. From that time, this subject 
“has slept, and probably the high duties of 
“the Postmaster General have precluded an 
“ further attention to it, from/Mr. Granger,” (p,p. 
19,20.) 

But the result here declared was not final. 
In various parts of the State, the friends of re- 
ligious liberty were busy, and acting independ- 
ently of Mr. Gideon Granger, and Mr. Pier- 
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pont Edwards. With the latter, especially, 
many of them could have little ground of sym- 
pathy. Like his nephew and former playmate, 
Aaron Burr, he had become an apostate from 
his father’s faith, and counted religion no more 
than a pawn on the political chess-board. It is 
told as a humorous, but well-known, fact, that ° 
while his brother, the younger Jonathan Ed- 
wards, was settled as Pastor of what is now the 
North Church of New Haven, a tinker called 
upon Pierpont, at his house, in the hope of se- 
curing a job. The lawyer replied that he had 
no work for him himself, but that his brother, 
who lived a little distance off, might very pos- 
sibly employ him, for he had a certain affair 
known by the name of the Saybrook Platform, 
that needed tinkering badly. 

Indeed, a very different man from Pierpont 
Edwards was John Sterry, who became, in the 
year 1800, the first Pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Norwich. The son of an Englishman, he 
was born at Providence, Rhode Island, and 
studied for a time at Brown University. At 


| the age of twenty-four, he removed to Norwich, 


where he established himself as a printer, book- 
seller, paper-maker, author, and publisher. Em- 
inent as a mathematician, he published several 
school-books. He assisted Daboll in preparing 
his Almanacs. He invented the art of marble- 
ing paper, and an improved method of bleach- 


|ing cotton. The Collection of Divine Songs, 


once extensively used in the Baptist Churches, 
was compiled by him. 

In 1801, he issued an American edition of 
Abraham Booth’s Essay on the Kingdom of 
Christ—a treatise which bore almost as severe- 
ly upon the Ecclesiastical Constitution of Con- 
necticut, as upon the English Church Estab- 
lishment. Not content with this, he initiated 
an enterprise in 1804, which delivered the Bap- 
tists from their dependence for a public hearing 
upon Green’s New London Gazette. In con- 
nection with a partner, by the name of Porter, 
he edited and published The True Republican, 
a sheet which has been characterized as “ very 
—— and useful.” He ran up, as 
a matter of course, the “ Republican” flag, and 
contended zealously for Religious Liberty and a 
New State Constitution. Among the agencies 
destined to work out this result, John Sterry 
and his True Republican must by no means be 
overlooked. 

In 1808; there was reprinted at Windham, 


y| “by J. Byrne, for R. Huntington,” from the 


London Edition, a 12mo volume of over three 
hundred pages, entitled, A Review of Ecelesi- 
astical Establishments in Europe. It was by the 
Rey. William Graham, Newcastle; and was now 
in its “Second Edition, with Alterations and 
“ Amendments.” Mr. Huntington was a drug- 
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gist in Windham, a friend to toleration, who 
threw open his house to travelling preachers of 
every name, Methodist or Christian, provided 
only they did not belong to the “Standing Or- 
“der.” In the village library, he met this work, 
which by some means had strayed across the 
ocean and thus came under his eye. It was a 
new commendation of it, that a Scotch dissen- 
ter wrote it, and that his hostility to all estab- 
lishments could be played off against the Con- 
gregational predeliction for the Parish System 
in Connecticut. Assisted by sympathizing 
friends, he procured the reprint of the work ; 
and the edition was bound by the joint labors 
of himself and his son. 

A more effective Plea against a Connecticut 
“ Establishment,” could not readily have been 
penned by Bowles, Leland or Sterry. With 
some excess of rhetoric, it strikes telling blows. 
The author says: (p. 10.) 

“When any Government, therefore, grants a 
“ precluding patronage to any particular part 
“of that body, appointing subscriptions to its 
“Creed the legal condition of enjoying the com- 
“mon rights of citizens and subjects; neither 
“is the Church, according to the full import of 
“the term, established—nor does Government 
“ itself act up to its original ends. It suspends 
“the duties it owes to society, protection, pat- 
“ronage and enco ment, on conditions 
“which are foreign to civil society. A partic- 
“ular part alone is protected and patronized; 
“and other subjects—other Christians, equally 
“ deserving of civil society, are robbed of their 
“ property to enrich it.—Such an establishment 
“ constitutes its objects a schismatical body. It 
“ puts it in their power by law, to erect a sep- 
“arate interest from their brethren, and to 
“ pursue designs, foreign, yea, often opposite to 
“our common Christianity—It authorizes them 
“to insult, to ute, and to kill their fellow 
“Christians of other denominations, and of 
“ other Churches, belonging to the same Catho- 
“*lic body. It patronizes them in proudly ar- 
“ rogating to themselves, after the accustomed 
“manner of all who are actuated by a schismat- 
“ical spirit the high-sounding appellation of 
“the Church.” 

His confidence that Christianity would sus- 
tain itself without leaning on the Secular 
arm, is set forth in glowing lines. (p. 255.) 

“No! Christianity can never be on a level 
“with any false religion. Her own intrinsic 
« worth raises her infinitely above all—even the 
« most specious and the best guarded system of 
«‘imposture. The Highest himself, has always 
“ guarded her rich treasures, and ever will pre- 
“serve her sacred foundations, Legions of 
“ devils, pouring from the gates of hell, cannot 
‘* prevail against her. Craft, aided by cruelty, 
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“ cannot move her from her foundation, nor dis- 
“turb a single stone from her superstructure. 
“Her weapons, it is true, are not carnal, but 
“ spiritual ; but they are always, and in every 
“conflict, greatly, triumphant. No daring foe 
“could ever pluck the laurel from her brow ; or 
“snatch the palm from her hand, Her greatest 
“enemies cannot endure the effulgence of her 
“shield ; nor cease from trembling at the shak- 
“ing of her spear. She beholds them flying 
“her approaches with precipitate steps; and, at 
“a safe distance collecting their scattered re- 
“mains, These her friends always find, either 
“deeply entrenched in the howling desert of 
“ignorance and error, behind a strong breast- 
“work of political arrangements and penal sta- 
“tutes; or breaking away into the fortress of 
“ = which, with unavailing pains they 
“labor to render impregnable by all the con- 
“temptible arts of sophistry, and by all the 
“mock artillery of profane wit and sarcastic 
“raillery.” 

On the same side appeared, in 1810, a Sermon, 
by Henry Grew, Pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Hartford, with the title of Christian Loyalty 
and “designed to illustrate the authority of 
Cesar and Jesus Christ.” In his prefatory note, 
he says, “There are some who mock our con- 
“scientious scruples, and say we only use them 
“to cover a perverse opposition to salutary in- 
“stitutions. We regret that such persons 
“oblige us to remind them that they echo the 
“very charge of the Beast, who, claiming infal- 
“libility, attributed the worst of motives to 
“them who would not receive his mark in their 
“foreheads.” He adds, among other things, 
that “If the sentiments advanced cannot “4 
“supported by the unerring word of truth, the 
“writer acknowled himself bound to re- 
“nounce them; and he will pay a respectful 
“ attention to any arguments which may be of- 
“fered from that source.” Some sentences of 
this discourse are quite pointed in their appli- 
cation to the case in hand, “A coalition be- 
“tween the true visible Gospel Church and the 
“State, is absolutely incompatible. There 
“have been, and still are, bodies of men denom- 
“inated the Church, in connection with a State 
“or Kingdom; but they are not Churches of 
“Christ. They are creatures of State policy. 
“They are bodies without souls.” He speaks of 
“the amazing absurdity of the declaration that 
“the Church of Christ will sink, if the State 
“ does not uphold her.” He pronounces it “the 
“hue and cry of men of this world, that they 
“may,,under the cloak of religion, more effec- 
“tually advance their selfish designs. It is the 
“howl of the Prince of Darkness, in order to 
“get the Church of Christ into his embraces, 
“and stifle her to death.” One of his infer- 
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ences is, “that no civil authority, no Parlia- 
“ment, Legislature, or political body under 
“heaven, have any authority to enact any re- 
“ligious laws, to appoint any day or hour for 
“religious worship, or to dictate, in any man- 
“ner, respecting our religious faith and prac- 
“ tice,” i an an assertion, the author did 
not go beyond the standard of Baptist opinion 
in the State. Not a few would have employed 
even stronger language, if it had been possible 
to command it. 

But the conservative friends of “the Stand- 
“ing Order” were not disposed to yield with- 
out a struggle. Chauncey Lee of Colebroke 
(1800-1828) had, as early as 1800, provoked 
Abraham Bishop by denominating Satan the 
“ Arch-Jacobin.” In 1813, he preached the 
Election Sermon on The Government of God 
the True Source and Standard of Human 
Government. In this he sounded anew the 
alarm in the hearing of the legislators of the 
State, declaring (p. 48) that at “no time has 
“our Sovereignty as a State been more endan- 
“gered, nor appeared more interesting to our 
“own and country’s happiness.” 

An abler man than Lee came forward with 
his plea in the following year. 

In 1814, Dr. Lyman Beecher, in a Sermon at 
the installation of Rev. John Keys, at Woolcot, 
Connecticut, remarked that the original law of 
Connecticut for the support of the Gospel, 
“ while the inhabitants of the State were all of 
“one way,” was entirely efficacious, and “ se- 
“cured to the people of the State, at least, four 
“times the amount of instruction, which has 
“ever been known to be the result of merely 
‘* voluntary associations for the support of the 
“Gospel.” In a note appended to this, he adds, 
“Tt has been said that the ‘Gospel will support 
“ ‘itself, and that civil laws have nothing to do 
“‘with the support of the Gospel’ If it be 
“meant that the Gospel will exist in the world 
“though we should neglect to support it in Con- 
“necticut, it is true; but if the meaning be 
“that God will continue to us a faithful minis- 
“ try, and bestow his blessing upon it, though 
“we should withhold the means for its compe- 
“tent support, it is not true. And with 
“respect to the manner in which religious in- 
“struction shall be provided, no plan has ever 
“vet been — so effectual as Legislative 
“ provisions, which shut out individual discre- 
“tion, and require every man to pay for the 
“ support of the Gospel, according to his prop- 
“erty. The experiment has been fairly made, on 
“ our right hand and on our left, of what may 
“be expected from. voluntary associations and 
“contributions for the support of divine insti- 
“tutions. . .. Even in this State, since the 
“letter of the law has become practicable and 
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“common, the amount of religious instruction 
“provided by themselves, by that portion of 
“the population who have reserved to their own 
“ discretion what they will give, has dwindled” 
——nearly one-fourth, according to his estimate. 
Further on, he says, “ the vital principle of our 
“system, that every one shall pay according to 
“his property, somewhere, for the support of 
“religious instruction, as a public civil benefit, 
“and for the preservation of morals and good 
“order in the State, is gone. Every man who 
“chooses to do it, withdraws, now, by a little 
“management, his whole tax from the support 
“of the Gospel; and the result is lamentabl 
“manifest in the multiplication of feeble Soci- 
“eties and waste places,”* 

The Clergy did not stand alone in their de- 
fence of the Parish system. The great body of 
the Federalists stood by them to the end. The 
respectable, the dignified, the influential, re- 
garded the attempt to secure a new Constitu- 
tion, abolishing the Union of Church and State, 
with high disdain. The story is still current, 
that when the Petition of the Baptists for reli- 
gious liberty was presented, Oliver Ellsworth, 
afterwards Chief Justice of this State, was 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of the two 
Houses, before whom it waslaid. As he receiy- 
ed the Petition, he immediately threw it under 
the table, and putting his foot upon it, said, 
“there is where it belongs.” 

Such a proceeding was more exasperatin 
than politic or just. It provoked the opposi- 
tion. The two Baptist Associations of the 
State, at each Annual Meeting, appointed a 
Committee to lay before the General Assembly 
their claims and complaints. Every year the 
inevitable subject came up. About the year 
1815, Judge David Bolles secured a hearing 
before the two Houses, in behalf of the Com- 
plainants, and explained his views. There was 
some, though but slight, relaxation of political 
prejudice. The Hartford Convention had met, 
and had, whether justly or unjustly, incurred no 
little odium, which reverted to the Federal party. 
Up to this time, the Episcopalians, who abhorred 
the War, had been ranged in opposition to the 
Republicans. In principle also, they could not 
consistently join the Baptists in opposition to all 
Church Establishments. Their record was 
against them. The fault which they had to find 
with the Ecclesiastical legislation of Connecticut 
was, that the Congregational, rather than Episco- 
pal Church, was provided with legal mainten- 


* In this Sermon. Dr. Beecher proposes, among remedies, 
itineracy, evangelists, charitable collections from the 
Churches, or “a General Society” for ‘“‘building up the 
“ wastes of the State,’ weekly lectures in different parts of 
the Congregation, parochial visits; catechizing, concert of 
prayer. 
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ance. In 1748, The Englishman directed in 
the Choice of his Religion, was reprinted in 
this country at the instance of J. Wetmore, 
whose prefatory address vindicated the authority 
of the magistrate in matters of religion ; and ap- 
ed for sanction of this position to New Eng- 
History, the Saybrook Platform, and Con- 
necticut legislation. Repeated indications were 
iven by men who sympathized with him, that 
ey were by no means unfriendly to a religious 
establishment, per se. Tt is scarcely strange there- 
fore that we hear little of the Episcopalians 
while this conflict of parties was going forward 
in Connecticut. . Loyally did they stand by the 
old Federal Party even, while—though especially 
exempted from taxation for Congregational min- 
isters—they had yet some reason for complaint. 
They could not be readily drawn into the Anti- 
Church-and-State-Alliance. Baptists and Jeffer- 
sonians were not the class with which they chose 
toconsort. ‘‘ When certain political managers, 
‘in 1816, were making a combination of secta- 
‘¢ rian influences to effect the overthrow of the 
**old Federalist party in Connecticut, and espec- 
‘tially of what had been ‘the Standing Order,’ 
‘‘they approached the late Judge Johnson of 
‘Stratford, (son of the Revolutionary States- 
«man, and grandson of the Church of England 
*“ Missionary, and himself a graduate of Yale) 
«with the proposal to make him Governor of the 
“‘State, if he would give his influence to their 
**scheme, and their proposal was promptly re- 
“jected.” (New Englander 1866, p. 329.) 

But it seemed no more than right, by the rules 
of political ethics, that this loyal section of the 
Federal Purty should bave its reward. Perhaps 
they might feel that they were entitled to demand 
it. The issue showed that the continued supre- 
macy of the party in the State depended on their 
adherence. They did therefore virtually put 
forth their claims to recognition. The Phoenix 
Bank of Hartford desired a Charter of Incorpor- 
ation; and was prepared to pay a liberal bonus for 
it. To secure the codperation of diverse political 
elements, the Bill for it was so drawn as to offer 
to Yale College Medical School a liberal sum ; 
to the Congregational ministry of the State, a cer- 
tain amount; and to Episcopalians, a sum which 
was designated as the Bishop's fund, the interest 
of which was to be devoted to his support. 

The Episcopal leaders insisted on the passing 
of this Bill. They were conscious of their 
strength, and they meant to useit. Nor, in this 
new era, were they altogether exempt from the 
contagion of Republican or radical opinion. 
Some, at least, among them heartily detested the 
Saybrook Platform and all the subsequent legis- 
lation by which it was maintained. Several 
years before the period which we have reached, a 
pamphlet, without duthor’s name or place of pub- 
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lication, was issued, undoubtedly if not by an in- 
dignant Episcopalian, at least by one who under- 
stood how to reach their feelings, which reveals 
the under-current of which the Federalists should 
have taken warning. It is entitled, An Appeal 
to the Candid upon the present state of Religion 
and Politics in Connecticut, (12mo pp. 23.) 
In this there is an adroit array of facts and insin- 
uations, well calculated to alienate Episcopalians 
from the Federal alliance. The writer states, for 
instance, that ‘‘ the present worthy Episcopal Cler- 
‘* gyman* in that town (New Haven) has educa- 
‘ted three sons at Yale, and they have been 
*obli to pass the door of the Church every 
‘*Sunday, and go to the meeting in College,” 
(p. 4.) He had already stated that not long after 
an Episcopal Church was founded at New Haven, 
the sons of the then Episcopal clergyman (Mr. 
Punderson) were fined during the whole time of 
their residence in College, for attending divine 
service with their father. The writer could not 
have been aware'that Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
wrote a letter to President Clap, protesting 
against this regulation; or he would doubtless 
have mentioned it. He proceeds however to ar- 
ray his charges against the College and its man- 
agers. ‘President Dwight,” he asserts, ‘is 
‘“‘ making great strides after universal control in 
**Connecticut, New England and the United 
‘* States, over religious opinions and politics,” 
(p. 91.) ‘*The oppressive (State) laws,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ which art, war, violence and stratagem 
‘*have obtained, are unrepealed, from the influ- 
‘ence of the Edwardian and Calvinistic party.” 
‘* Men have been dragged to prison,” he says, 
‘and their property sold at public auction, to 
‘maintain systems of Faith and Discipline, which 
‘*they neither believe nor follow.” ‘‘In no pe- 
* riod since the planting of Connecticut, did big- 
‘* otry usurp more over othérs than at this time, 
‘*in every County, town, parish and neighbor- 
‘*hood ; and chiefly from the doings of the Col- 
“lege, and opinions circulated from thence. 
‘“* The President is attempting to direct all the 
‘*public affairs, civil, ecclesiastical, literary, 
‘* military and political Dr. Stiles was a 
‘bigot, active, obstinate and persevering ; but 
‘Dr. Dwight’s little finger will be greater than 
‘*Dr. Stiles’s loins. Dr. Stiles chastised with 
‘the whips of sermons and letters upon politics; 
** but Dr. Dwight will scourge with the Scorpion 
‘*of Calvinism and Edwardianism, the Scorpion 
‘of Polemic divinity, party politics, poetry, sat- 
‘‘irical writings, the triumph of Infidelity, and 
‘the prejudices circulated by young men and 
‘* young divines taught by him At this 
‘*time, Connecticut is more completely under 
‘* the administration of a Pope than Italy; is more 
‘*an ecclesiastical domain.” 


* This was the Rev Dr. Bela Hubbard. 
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The tone of such an Appeal indicates a de- 
gree of feeling which would spare no effort to 


alienate the Episcopalians from the Federal | 
party, and bring them over to the side of their | 


opponents. The Bill before the Assembly, drawn | 
in such a way as to secure a civil recognition of | 
the Episcopal Church, was to test the question 
how much the Federalists were willing to con- 
cede to retain their old allies and give a longer 
lease to “ the Standing Order.” 

It was vigorously assailed and warmly de- 
fended. Every Methodist, every Baptist, every 
Come-outer from the “ Standing Order,” was in 
sworn opposition to it. With Episcopal help, | 
the united Federalists might pass it ; but it was 
a bitter pill to swallow. Not that they repudi- | 
ated its provisions on the same grounds with 
the other party, but that they felt that a 
Bishop’s fund and civil recognition of Episco- 
pacy were a high price to pay for what they 
were like to get. But the alternative was be- 
fore them. It was distinctly and even eloquently 
presented. If the alliance was continued—this 
was the practical meaning of the language— | 
the allies must have their price. Nathan 
Smith, a lawyer of New Haven and a shrewd 
political manager, is said to have made the 





closing speech in the Assembly in favor of the 
Bill. His peroration was thrillingly eloquent. 
He gave warning of the consequences, revolu- 
tionary, perhaps, and disastrous, which would 
follow the rejection of the Bill. As he closed, 
there was a deep silence; and if the question 
had then been put, the Bill might, perhaps, 
have passed. But, during that suspense of feel- 
ing which followed the speech, as if at the 
close of a sermon, when the audience could not 
be released without some appropriate closing 
exercise, a shrill voice was heard calling out 
“Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! shall we sing ?” 
The ridiculousness of the proposal produced 
an instant revulsion of feeling ; and the whole 
Assembly, that but just now was thrilled with 
fear and apprehension, broke forth in a burst of | 
laughter. The fate of the Bill was sealed. The 
Episcopalians were thenceforth alienated from 
the Federalists. The Republicans were rein- 
forced with, perhaps, somewhat strange but 
very decidedly respectable allies ; and, in 1816, 
Jonathan Ingersoll of New Haven, Senior 
Warden of Trinity Church, was elected, of 
course by the aid of Republican votes, Lieu- 
tenant-governor of the State, “the first Dis- 
“senter from the Standing Order who was ever 
“elected to that office in Connecticut.” 

In the same year, an Act was passed, de- 
signed—if we may draw inferences from the 
general scope ‘of it—to secure the endorsement 
of the principle of a Church and State Union, 
by the different dissenting denominations, It 
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held out a bribe to each, in the form of an ap- 
propriation from the amount of money paid 
over to the State by the General Government, 
for the excess of its expenditures during the 
War. 

This “ Appropriation Act for the Support of 
“Literature and Religion” was not without 
effect in hastening the crisis. It is adverted to 
in the vigorously written pamphlet of 1817, 
entitled The Politics of Connecticut, and is 
characterized as “terms known to be thrown 
“out,” “by the ruling denomination,” “ merely to 
“ pacify, to delude and gain time.” The amount 
—some $200,000 which was paid to the State 
by the General Government—was to be appro- 
priated to the several denominations, somewhat 
in proportion to their numbers. The writer of 
the pamphlet predicts its rejection by them. 
“The effect,” he says, “of this State stratagem 
“has been lost upon that very numerous and 
“flourishing class of the community —the 
“Methodists. * * They have, with*a noble 
“indignation worthy of their profession,spurned 
“from them the poisoned cup, and escaped the 
“snare set to entrap them.” 

He proceeds to say : “ This perversion of civil 
“revenue to a religious establishment, makes 
“Government a pander to the Church, and 
“contradicts every principle of legislation in a 
“ free State. Our legislators have, conse- 
“ quently, gone beyond the warrant of their 
“commission; they have transcended their 
“ powers ; they have violated their trust. They 
“ should be recalled—their credentials cancelled 
“and themselves dismissed.” 

So, doubtless, thought many who did not 
possess the virtue to resist the bribe. The 
Chairman of the Committee to distribute to the 
Baptists their portion of the fund,* was op- 
posed, in principle, to the Appropriation Act, 
and declined to fulfil his appointment. But 
some of his brethren were not so firm in oppo- 
sition. They demanded their share, and threat- 
ened to invoke the power of the law to secure 
it. In these circumstances, the Committee was 
compelled to act, and the money was dis- 
tributed. But more was lost than gained by 
the measure. It disgusted many who would 
not forego its benefits, and helped forward the 
event which it was designed to postpone if not 
to obviate. Popular sentiment revolted alike 
against the commingling of matters civil and 
ecclesiastical, and the appropriation of civil 
funds to religious purposes. The false princi- 
ple of the union of Church and State was more 
distinctly exposed, and the reprobation of it by 
the people was more emphatically assured. 

All that followed was simply the necessary 


* Rey. Augustus Bolles, who gave me the information. 
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result, and a matter of detail. In 1818, Govern- 
or Wolcott appointed the Rector of Trinity 
Church, New Haven, to preach the annual 
election Sermon, the first time in Connecticut 
history that the service was performed by a 
dissenter from the ecclesiastical establishment. 
In that year, the new Constitution,t with no 
trace of the parish system in it, went into 
effect. There were not a few who were ready 
to exult that persistent, conscientious effort in 
the cause of entire religious liberty, was at 
last crowned with success, One Baptist clergy- 
man, at least, was a member of the Convention 
that formed the Constitution. Another, then 
in his prime, and still surviving at the age of 
ninety-three years, felt that a burden was 
thrown from his shoulders. Year after year, he 
had been appointed by the Baptist Association, 
on their Committee, to present their cause be- 
fore the Legislature ; but when the Bill for a 
new Constitution passed the House, he stepped 
back, and, turning to the Chairman of the 
Committee to whom the matter was referred, 
simply said, “I withdraw my Petition.” For 
just one half-century, Connecticut has stood 
forth free from all restrictions on religious lib- 
erty. What was once “the Standing Order” 
are foremost to applaud her emancipation ; 
and, however the State may have degener- 
ated from the sterling virtues of her colonial 
founders, two centuries of experience have ex- 
ploded the errors of their early policy. 


APPENDIX—A. 


Tue Report or Rev. Exizur Goopricn, D. 
D., TO THE CONVENTION OF DELEGATES FROM 
THE SynNop oF NEw YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND FROM THE ASssOCcIATIONS OF Con- 
NECTICUT, HELD ANNUALLY, FROM 1766 TO 
1775, INCLUSIVE. 


The state of aia Liberty in Connecticut, at the 
opening of the Revo ee Ve is very fairly presented 
in a document prepared by Rev. Elizur Goodrich, D. D., of 
Durham, Connecticut, and presented by him to the ‘‘Con- 
‘tyention of Delegates from the Synod of New York and 
“ Philadelphia and from the Associations of Connecticut”— 
a body which met annually from 1766 to 1775, and of which 
Dr. Goodrich was a conspicuousmember. He was appoint- 
ed to draw up a Statement on the subject of Religious Lib- 
erty in the Colony ; and this Statement, which he elaborate- 
ly prepared, seems a fitting conclusion to the preceding 
sketch. We have merely appended notes with reference to 
the provisions found in the Revised Acts and Laws of 1784. 

e paper of Doctor Goodrich is as follows: 


The Charter of this Colony was granted by 
King Cuarues the Second, A. D. 1662, with 


+t The Convention for forming a Constitution was directed 
by the General Assembly of 1818, to meet on the Fourth 

ednesday of A t, and frame a Constitution. This 
was to be submitted to the popular vote, and, if ratified, to 
go into effect. 
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ample powers and privileges of legislation and 
government, and the enjoyment of all liber- 
ties and immunities of free and natural subjects. 
The Government and Company are empowered 
to ordain and establish all manner of whole- 
some and reasonable laws for regulating all 
the affairs of the Colony; and, after a number 
of particulars, there is this general Clause res- 
pecting Religion: “And for the directing, 
“ruling, and disposing all other matters and 
“things whereby our said people, inhabitants 
“there, may be so religiously, peaceably, and 
“civilly governed as their good life and 
“orderly conversation may win and invite the 
“natives of the country to the knowledge and 
“ obedience of the only true God and Saviour 
“ of mankind, which, in our royal intention and 
“the adventurers’ free profession, is the only 
“and principal end of this Plantation.” This 
declaration of King Charles, in the Charter, 
most probably hath reference to something con- 
tained in the Petition on which it was granted. 
The original settlement of the New England 
Colonies was much owing to religious zeal ; for 
though several attempts had been made to set- 


‘tle this land, and great sums spent for that 


purpose, yet all proved abortive till religion 
was the grand inducement, and oppression 
drove multitudes from their native soil. It is 


probable, that if the same liberty of conscience 
had always been enjoyed in England that there 
is at present,—if corruption and arbitrary 
power had not usurped the rights of mankind, 
this country would still have remained a 


wilderness. If peace and purity, truth and 
liberty could have been enjoyed at home, the 
arduous undertaking of settling this country 
would have wanted men of great abilities and 
noble fortunes, who, for’ the sake of their con- 
sciences, cheerfully engaged and went through 
the amazing horrors, dangers, and inconve- 
niences of this then dreary wilderness. And 
as the first planters came almost wholly upon 
religious views, so we have no reason to think 
but that they were sincerely desirous of the 
conversion of the heathen natives, and, indeed, 
from the history of those times, we are assured 
of the great zeal they discovered in this matter, 
and of the pains that. were taken to spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel among them, that 
they might with truth declare that the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s cause and interest was 
the great and principal end of the Plantation. 
The same zeal and engagedness for religion ap- 
pear in the Grants of the General Court for the 
making of Towns and Societies, and in the Peti- 
tions prepared for that purpose ; but, though we 
have most undoubted cause to honor the fathers 
of New England, and in particular of this Colony 
as men of great integrity, strict probity, an 
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sincere piety, yet we must own there was a mix- 
ture of superstition in their religious sentiments; 
and though they fled their native land that they 
might be free from religious oppression and enjoy 
a worship agreeable to their consciences, yet we 
must lament they understood the nature and ex- 
tent of religious liberty no better than by their 
laws and oppression of other sects, they seemed to 


do; we must, indeed, impute this in a great mea- | 


sure to the times in which they lived, and not to 
the general principles they professed or the na- 


ture of that Church policy they embraced. The | 


general principles they professed were truly Pro- 
testant—that the only rule of religion is the Holy 
Scriptures, the fixed, sufficient and invariable 
canon, incapable of addition or diminution ; and 
that every one must see to it, that his faith be re- 
solved into this foundation, as the reason of it; 
and on this principle they framed their platform 
of Faith and Worship,as in their view most agree- 
able to the Scriptures. The Faith they professed 
was, in general, the same as that contained in the 
doctrinal Articles of the Church of England, 
and, afterwards, in the Assembly's Catechisms and 
Confession. The ecclesiastical polity they adop- 
ted was what is called the Congregational way. 
Happy, if while they supported and maintain- 
ed their own sentiments and worship, they had 
granted a reasonable and equitable toleration to 
persons of different persuasions; but, though this 
was not granted at first, yet the principles of lib- 
erty adopted in the general profession of these 
Churches led toit. Here the Scripture was en- 
joyed,and holden to be the only sufficient rule; the 
study of it was encouraged ; the Churches were 
so constituted that the members enjoyed pecu- 
liar privileges, and especially that of choosing 
their own Ministers, in which all shared who 
were obliged to contribute to their support. 
This naturally leads to exercise the right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters of religion ourselves, 
and to see that the same should be allowed oth- 
ers; nor is there any of our Christian liberties 
more to be attended and guarded than this of 
choosing our own teachers. Thus the princi- 
ples professed, and the nature of ecclesiastical 
policy originally adopted, had a friendly aspect 


on religious liberty, and by degrees have ban- | 


ished whatever might be esteemed injurious and 
oppressive of those who dissent from the Estab- 
lished Churches, as we shall find by review of 
the ecclesiastical Laws of this Colony. 

The Laws of this Colony have been.sundry 
times revised and published by order of the 
General Assembly, particularly in or about the 
years 1672, 1702, and 1750. A view of the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical Laws as they are found 
in these several Editions, with the variations 
made from time to time, will give some proper 
knowledge, not only of the present state of re- 
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ligious liberty, but of the progress of it trom the 
first settlement of the Colony to this day. 
The Laws I shall mention relate to, or may be 


| ranked under the following titles or heads of, 
| Idolatry — Witchcraft — Blasphemy — Deism— 
| Heresy—Profane Swearing—Church State—Pub- 


lic Worship—Sabbath, or Lord’s Day—Ministers 
and their Support. 

There are some of these which might be 
omitted, as having but little concern in the 
present inquiry; and yet as in one view they 
may be reduced to the head of religion, I shall 
just touch upon them, nor will it be altogether 
useless to the design of these extracts, as there- 
by we may have a more full view of the present 
subject, as it hath been treated of in the Laws 
of this Colony. 


I. Or Iponarry. 


“Tf any man or woman, after legal conviction, 
“shall have or worship any other God but the 
‘“*LorD Gop, he shall be put to death.” 


II, Or WircHcraFt. 


“Tf any man or woman be a witch, that is, 
“hath or consulteth with a familar spirit, they 
“shall be put to death,” 

These Laws against idolatry and witch craft 
are found in the same words in the first and 
second Editions, but are entirely omitted in the 
third, 


Ill, Or BLaspHemy, 


“Tf any person within this Colony shall blas- 
“ pheme the name of God the Farser, Son, or 
“Hoty Guost, with direct, presumptous, and 
“high-handed blasphemy; or shall curse in 
“like manner, such persons shall be put to 
“ death.” 

This is found in all the Editions of the Laws, 
and is now in force.* 


IV. Or Dersm. 


“If any person within this Colony, having 
“been educated in or having made a profession 
“of the Christian religion, shall by writing, 
“ printing, teaching or advised speaking, deny 
“the Being of a God, or any one of the Persons 
“in the Holy Trinity to be God; or shall assert 
“and maintain there are more Gods than one; 
“or shall deny the Christian religion to be 
“true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
“New Testament to be of divine authority, and 
“be thereof convicted,” &c., such persons to be 


* It is not found however in the revision of 1784, neither 
is anything said of Witchcraft or Idolatry.—E, H. G, 
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incapable of any office, ecclesiastical, civil, or 
military. 

This Act is not found in the first or second, 
but only in the third, Edition of the Laws, and is 
still in force.* 


V. Or HEREsy. 


“This Court being sensible of the danger 


“ persons are in of being poisoned in their judg- | 
“ments and principles by heretics, whether | 
“ Quakers, Ranters, Adamites, or the like, do | 
“see cause to order that no persons in this | 


“Colony shall give any unnecessary entertain- 
“ment unto any Quaker, Ranter, Adamite, or 
“ other notorious heretic, upon penalty of five 
“pounds for ever such person’s entertainment, 
“to be paid by him that shall so entertain 
“them; and five pounds per week shall be 
“ paid by each Town that shall suffer their enter- 
“tainment aforesaid.” 


The Governor and Assistants are also em- | 
powered by this Act to commit such heretics to | 


prison or send them out of the Colony: No 
person allowed any unnecessary discourse with 
them; and their books forbidden to all, except 
Magistrates and Ministers. 

‘ ‘These Laws are the same in the first and, 
second Editions, but in the Acts of the General 
Assembly in the year 1706, as far as they respect 


Quakers, they are repealed: otherwise I find not 
‘ but they were in force till the third Edition of 
1750, in which they ‘are wholly omitted.+ 


VI. Or PROFANE SWEARING AND CURSING 


An Act against Profane Swearing and Cursing. 

“ Be it enacted, &c., That if any person with- 
“in this Colony, shall swear rashly, vainly, or 
“ profanely, either by the holy name of God or 
“ any other oath ; or shall sinfully and wickedly 
“curse any person or persons, such person so of- 
“fending shall, upon conviction thereof, before 
“ any one Assistant or Justice of the Peace, for- 
“ feit and pay for every such offence the sum of 


“ six shillings,” &c., and if unable, to sit in the | 


stocks.{ 


VI. PERSONS EMBODYING INTO 


STATE, 


OF 


“Tt is ordered by the authority of this Court, | 
“ that no persons within this Colony shall, in any | 
“ wise, embody themselves into Church estate | 


“ without consent of the General Court and ap- 
A ; peek! F oe 
probation of neighbor Churches. 


This Law is found in the first and second Edi- | 


tions; and as I find no legal repeal of it, I sup- 


* This does not occur in the revision of 1784.—E. H. G. 

+ Omitted also in the revision of 1784.—E. H. G. 

t This is retained in the revision of 1784, the only change 
being that ‘‘ State” takes the place of Colony.—E. H. G. 
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| pose it stood in force till the Laws were revised 
and published in 1750, in which Edition it is 
wholly omitted.* 


‘ 
VU. Or Pustic Worsurp. 

“It is also ordered by this Court, that there 
| “shall be no ministry, or church administration 
| “entertained or attended by the inhabitants of 

“any Plantation in this Colony, distinct and sep- 
| “arate from and in opposition to, that which is 
| “openly and publicly observed and dispensed 
| “ by the approved Minister of the place, except 
“it be by approbation of this Court and neighbor 
“Churches.” Penalty, five pounds. 

This Law is found in the first and second Edi- 
tions, but before the third Edition, several Laws 
intervened, relative to this matter. 

The Churches originally approved were those 
of the Congregational persuasion, with an al- 
lowance of those who were Presbyterially in- 
clined in their persuasion and profession in 
church-ways or assemblies, without disturbance. 

Care was taken, that the ministry of the word 
should be established in every Town and Plant- 
ation ; and wherever it was established and ap- 
proved, every person was obliged to attend res- 
pectively on the Lord’s day and such other days 
as were appointed by authority, upon certain 
penalties to be inflicted by the Magistrate: and 
all contemptuous behavior toward the word 
preached or the dispenser of it, was severely 
punished. 

No public assemblies for religion were allow- 
ed but with express consent of the General 
Court ; nor do I find anything which looks like 
an Act of Toleration, till the year 1708, being the 
seventh year of Queen Anne, when the General 
Assembly passed the following “ Act for the 
“ease of such as soberly dissent from the way 
“of Worship and Ministry established by the 
“Laws of this Government.” 

“Tt is enacted and ordained by the Governor, 
“Council, and Representatives in the General 
‘Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
“same, for the ease of such as soberly dissent 
“from the*way of Worship and Ministry estab- 
| “lished by the ancient Laws of this Colony, and 
“ still continuing, that if any such persons shall, 
“atthe County Court of that County they belong 
“to, qualify themselves according to an Act 
| * made in the first year of the late King Wil- 
“liam and Queen Mary, granting liberty of 
| worshipping God in a way separate from that 

“which is by Law established, they shall enjoy 
| “the same liberty and privilege within this Col- 
“ ony, without any let, hindrance, or molestation 
| “ whatsoever.” * 

In the same Act it is provided, that this allow- 
| ance or toleration shall make no alterations in 





" * Omitted in the revision of 1784.—E. H. G. 
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respect of ministerial support : the only privilege 
it gives to persons who qualify themselves as 
above is public allowance of worshipping God in 
a way agreeable to their consciences, though dif- 
ferent from the established and approved ; and 
hence in subsequent Laws, such assemblies for 
worship are said to be * allowed.” 

The same year, the General Assembly passed 
the following Act, entitled *“ An Act in Appro- 
“bation of the Agreement of the Reverend Elders 
“and Messengers of all the Churches in this 
“Government, made and concluded at Saybrook, 
“1708. 

“ The Reverend Ministers and Delegates from 


“the Elders and Messengers of the Churches in| 


“ this Government, met at SavBrook, September 
“ the ninth, 1708, having presented to this Assem- 


“bly a Confession of Faith, Heads of Agreement | 
oF | 
“ Church Discipline, ax unanimously agreed and | 
“ consented to by the Elders and Messengers of all | 


“and Regulation in the administration 


“ the Churches in this Government. 


“This Assembly do declare their great appro- | 


“bation of such agreement, and do ordain that 
“all the Churches within this Government, that 
“are or shall be thus united in doctrine, wor- 
“ship and discipline, be, and for the future shall 
“be,owned and acknowledged established by 
“Law. 

“ Provided always, that nothing herein shall 


“be intended or construed to hinder, or pre- | 


“vent any Society or Church that is or shall be 
“allowed by the Laws of this Government, who 
“soberly differ or dissent from the united 
“Churches hereby established, from exercising 
“worship and discipline in their own way, ac- 
“cording to their consciences . 

I find nothing worthy of notice, that proper- 


ly comes under this head, till the year 1742, | 


when the General Court passed an Act entitled 
“An Act for regulating abuses and correcting 
“disorders in ecclesiastical affairs.” I shall 
recite the Preamble of this Act, though lengthy, 


and give an abridgment of the matters contain- | 


ed in it, 

“Whereas this Assembly did by their Act made 
“in the seventh year of the reign of her late 
* Majesty Queen Anne, establish and confirm a 
Confession of Faith, and an Agreement of’ ec- 
* clesiastical discipline, made at Saybrook, A, D. 
“1708, by the Reverend Elders and the Messen- 
“gers delegated by the Churches in this Colony for 
“that purpose, under which establishment his 
* Majesty's subjects inhabiting in this Colony have 
“enjoyed great peace and quietness, till of late 
“sundry persons have been guilty of disorderly 
“and irregular practices: whereupon the Assem- 
“bly, in October last, did direct to the calling a 
“ General Consociation, to sit at Guilford, in 


* November last, which said Consociation was 
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‘convened aceordingly : at which. Convention it 
‘was endeavored at prevent the growing disorders 
“among the Ministers that have been ordained or 
* licensed by the Associations in this Government, 
“and likewise to pre rent divisions and disorde rs 
“among the Churches and ecclesiastical Societies 
* settled bu order or this Assembly : notwith- 
* standing which divers of the Ministers ordained 
“as aforesaid, and others licensed to preach by 
“some of the Associations allowed by law have 
* taken upon them, without any lawful call, to go 
* into parishes immediately under the care of oth- 
“er Ministers, and there to preach to and teach the 
“ people ; and also sundry persons, some of whom 
“are very illiterate, and have no ecclesiastical char- 
“acter or authority whatsoever to preach or teach, 
“have taken upon them publicly to teach and ex- 
“hort the people in matters of religion, both as 
“ to doetrine and practice ; which practices have a 
* tendency to make divisions and contention among 
“ the people in this Colony and to destroy the ecele- 
** siastical constitution by the Laws of this Govern- 
* ment, and, likewise, to hinder the growth and in- 
** crease of vital piety and godliness in these Church- 
* es; and, also, to introduce unqualified persons into 
“the ministry ; and more expecially where one As- 
* sociation doth intermeddle with the affairs that, 
|‘* by the Platform and Agreement abovesaid, made 
“at Saybrook aforesaid, are properly within the 
“province and jurisdiction of another Associa- 
* tion, as to the licensing of persons to preach and 
‘‘ ordaining ministers,” 

“ Therefore be it enacted,’ &c. By this Act 
any ordained Minister or licensed person to 
preach who should enter into any parish not im- 
mediately under his charge, and there preach 
and exhort the people, is secluded the benefit of 
the Law for support of the ministry, except such 
ordained Ministers or licensed person shall be 
expressly invited and desired so to enter into 
such other parish and there to preach and exhort 
the people, either by the settled Minister and ma- 
jor part of the Church ; or, in case there be no 
settled Minister, by the Church or Society with- 
in such parish. And if any Association of Min- 
isters should assume the prerogative of another, 
by way of license, decision, or counsel, such As- 
sociation also to be excluded the benefit of law 
for supporting Ministers. 

By the same Act it is ordained, that persons 
who are not settled Ministers, who shall public- 
ly preach and exhort without the consent of the 
settled Minister, etc., to be bound to their good 
and peaceable behavior, and, in particular, not 
to offend in the like kind. 

And foreigners, whether of an ecclesiastical 
character or not, presuming to preach, teach, or 
publicly exhort, without consent of the settled 
| Ministers, etc., to be sent as vagrants from one 
| Constable to another out of the bounds of the 
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| 
Colony ; and, by an Act passed in the year 1743, | Howéver, this severity never hindered such sep- 


in addition to this, if any such foreigner, who, 
by order of authority, hath been transported out 
of the bounds of the Colony, return again and 
become guilty of the same offence, then such of- 
fender to be bound to his good behavior and 
not to offend again in like manner. 

This may justly be esteemed a very severe Law: 
it was made when religious heat and controver- 
sy ran high; but, however imprudent and dis- 
orderly some public and authorized preachers 
and others, lay exhorters, were, several things 
in this Act cannot be justified: it doth not ap- 
pear that it was long in force, and is omitted in 
the following new Edition of the Laws, A.D., 
1750, or if anything remains of it in that Edi- 
tion it is found in an Act entitled “ An Act for 
“ the due observation and keeping the Sabbath or 
“ Lord’s day ; and for preventing and punishing 
“disorders and profaneness on the same.” In 
this Act there is the following paragraph : “ That 
“whatsoever persons shall, on the Lord’s day, 
“under any pretence, assemble themselves to- 
“gether in any of the public meeting-houses, 
“provided in any Town, parish or society for 
“the public worship of God, without the leave 
“ or allowance of the Minister and Congregation 
“for whose use it was provided, and be thereof 
“* convicted as aforesaid, every such person shall 
“Sncur the penalty of ten shillings for every 
“such offence."* This paragraph may appear 
reasonable and was designed to prevent public 
disorder, and is still in force. But that which 
follows, in the next paragraph of the same Act, 
hath been esteemed contrary to Christian liber- 
ty: “Nor shall any neglect the public worship 
“ of God in some lawful Congregation, and form 
“themselves into separate companies in private 
“houses, on penalty of ten shillings for every 
“such offence each person shall be guilty of.” 
The injustice and iniquity ot imposing upon the 


rights of conscience, do not seem to be fully un- | 


derstood when this Law passed. By another pa- 
ragraph of it, every person who shall be unne- 
cessarily absent from the public worship of God, 
on the Lord’s day, in some congregation by Law 
allowed, is liable to a fine of three shillings ; 
and by this to assemble elsewhere in a private 
house exposes to the penalty of ten shillings. 


* In the revision of 1784,the Law is retained, but the fine 
reduced to three shillings. The fine for going abroad else- 
where than to _— worship is five shillings. In 1748, 
John Beach of Newtown, wrote home to England, “the 
** case of this people is very hard. If, on the Lord's day 
‘they continue at home, they must be er if they 
“ meet to worship God paneaeee to the Church of England 
“in the best manner, the mulct is still greater ; and 
* go to the Independent meeting in the town where they live, 
**they must endure the mortification of hearing the doc- 
“trines and worship of the Church vilified, and the import- 
“ant truths of Christianity obscured and enervated by en- 
“‘thusiastic and Antinomian dreams.”—Anderson’s Colo- 
nial Church, iii, 428. 


they 
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arate companies from meeting either in private 
houses, or from providing other convenient 
places ; nor does it appear that this Law was ev- 
er made much use of against them: such com- 
panies were, for a number of years, tolerated not- 
withstanding the Law, there being no prosecu- 
| tion of it; and thus the matter continued till 
| the year 1770, when the aforesaid paragraph was 
repealed, and universal liberty of worship estab- 
| lished in the following Act, entitled “ An act in 
“ addition to a Law of this Colony, entitled ‘ An 
“* Act for the due observation and keeping the 
“Sabbath or Lord’s day, and for preventing 
“ ‘and punishing disorders and profaneness on 
“*the same.’ 

“ Be it enacted by the Governor, Council, and 
“ Representatives, in General Court assembled, 
“and by the authority of the same: That no 
“person in this Colony, professing the Christian 
| * Protestant religion, who soberly and conscien- 
“tiously dissent from the worship and ministry 
“established or approved by the Laws of this 
“Colony, and attend public worship by them- 
“ selves, shall incur any of the penalties in part 
“ mentioned for not attending the worship and 
“ministry so established on the Lord’s day, or 
“ on account of their meeting together by them- 
“selves, on said day, for the public worship of 
“God, in a way agreeable to their consciences ; 
“any thing in said Act to the contrary notwith- 
“ standing.” 

Since this Act of Assembly there is no Law in 
force in this Colony for hindering any Protest- 
ants of whatsoever denomination from ivrming 
into whatsoever religious Societies they please, 
for worshipping God in a way agreeable to their 
consciences, without any application to the 
civil magistrate ; and by‘it, in this respect, an 
| equal, universal Protestant toleration is granted 
|while still the approved and established 
Churches continue to enjoy the same privileges 
as they did before. 


| 





IX. Or THE SABBATH, OR LoRD’s Day. 
The laws of this Colony respecting the obser- 
vation of the Sabbath, require that all persons 
carefully apply themselves to the duties of re- 
ligion, publicly and_ privately; particularly 
that they attend public worship in such as- 
sembly and manner as are agreeable to their 
conscience, in which regard every Protestant is 
| at liberty to choose for himself, without being 
subject to any penalty or restriction whatsoever ; 
and forbid all manner of labor, business or 
work, on land or water ; also all kind of games, 
sports, plays, or recreations ; likewise all trave- 
ling or driving of carriages and cattle ; meeting 
together in companies in the streets or else- 
where in the evening before or after; and all 
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rude, profane, and unlawful behavior in word 
or action, and whatsoever may disturb any as- 
sembly of people who are met for public wor- 
ship. These Laws have been numerous; but as 
at present there seems nothing in them that 
bears hard upon religious liberty, I content my- 
self with the above summary of them. 


X. Or MINISTERS AND THEIR Support. 


The Laws of this Colony have always support” 
ed an approved and established ministry, and 
made provision in what manner this support 
shall be obtained. These Laws have admitted, 
from time to time, of circumstantial variations, 
but for substance have been the same from the 
beginning. It will, then, be altogether unnecessa- 
ry to recite any of the ancient Laws of this Col- 
ony: it will be sufficient to give a summary of 
the Laws now in force respecting this matter, 
and particularly of an “ Act or Law of the Col- 
“ ony entitled ‘An Act for the settlement,support 
“and encouragement of Ministers ; and for the 
“* well ordering of estates given for the support 
“*¢ of the ministry.” ’ 

By this Law it is enacted that the inhabitants 
of any Town, or Society, or parish, constituted 
by this Assembly, who are or shall be present 
at any Town or Society meeting, legally warned, 
shall have power, by the major vote of those so 
met, to call and settle a Minister or Ministers 
among them, and to provide for his or their 
support and maintenance.* 

hat the Minister or Ministers which have 
been or shall be so called and settled, shall be 
the Minister or Ministers of such Town or Soci- 
ety. 

And all agreements which have been or shall 
be made by the major part of the inhabitants of 
any Town or Society, qualified and met as afore- 
said with such Minister or Ministers, respecting 
his or their settlement and maintenance, shall 
be binding and obligatory on all the inhabit- 
ants of such Town or Society so agreeing, and 
on their successors, according to the true in- 
tents and purposes thereof. 

Here it may be observed, that it hath always 
been a principle in this Colony, that a people 
should choose their own Minister : and as, when 
the Colony was first settled, there were no Dis- 
senters from the common and approved method 
of worship and discipline, it was taken for 

anted, that all who were taught in word or 

octrine were bound in equity to give for the 

support of the Gospel according to their sever- 

- al abilities, by the same rule as they contributed 
to other necessary expenses. 


* In the revision of 1784, the provision—not mentioned in 
the text—that every voter must have a freehold in the Town 
or Society rated at fifty shillings, or =r in the Com- 
man st, or be of full communion with the Church, is re- 
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And as for many years there was no other 
approved or allowed worship but that of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian, none were 
excused from paying to the established worship 
and ministry ; and though in the seventh year 
of Queen Anne, there was an Act of Toleration 
for sober, qualified Dissenters, yet this did not 
excuse frou paying toward the support of the 
established Churches, nor doth it appear that 
any such Dissenters asked this favor or privilege 
till the year 1727, when it was granted the pro- 
fessors of the Church of England by the follow- 
ing Act of the General Assembly, entitled “ At 
“a General Assembly held at Hartford, May 
“ the eleventh, 1727, ‘ An Act providing how the 
“* taxes levied on the professors of the Church of 
““* England for the support of the Gospel shall be 
“* disposed of, and for exempting suid pootheeess 
“*from paying any taxes for the building meet- 
“* *ing-houses for the present established Church- 
“es of this Government.’ 

“ Upon the prayer of Moses Ward, of Fairfield, 
“ Church-warden and the rest of the Church-war- 
“dens, Vestrymen, and brethren, representing 
“ themselves under obligation by the Honorable 
“* Society and Bishop of London, to pay to the 
“ support of the Established Churches ; praying 
“this Assembly by some Act or otherwise, to free 
“them from paying to dissenting Ministers, and 
“ from building dissenting meeting-houses ; and 
“complaining that money hath lately been taken 
“ from them by distress, praying that said money 
“ might be returned unto them. 

“Said Ward appeared,and by his Attorney declar 
“ed to this Assembly, that he should not insist on the 
“ return of the money prayed for, Asserted it to 
‘* have been always esteemed an hardship by those 
‘¢ of the profession established by this Government, 
‘* to be compelled to contribute to the support of the 
‘* Church of England where that isthe Church ee- 
‘* tablished by Law: and thereupon urged that no 
‘‘ such thing should be imposed upon any dissen- 
‘“‘ting from the Churches here approved and es- 
‘* tablished by theLaw of this Government: further 
‘‘urging that there might be some provision made 
“by the Law for the obliging their parishioners 
‘*to pay to the support of their Ministers.” 

“Be it therefore enacted by the Governor, 
“ Council, and Representatives in General Court 
“assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
“that all persons who are of the church of Eng- 
“Jand,and those who are of the Churches estab- 
“lished by the Laws of this Government that 
“live in the bounds of any parish allowed by 
“this Assembly, shall be taxed by the parish- 
“joners of the said parish by the same rule, 
“and in the same proportion for the support of 
“the ministry in each parish ; but if it so happen 
“that there be a Society of the Church of Eng- 
‘“‘]and where there is a person in orders, accord- 
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“ing to the Canons of the Church of England, 
“settled and abiding amongst them, and per- 
“forming divine service so near to any person 
“that hath declared himself of the Church of 
“England, that he can conveniently and doth 
“ attend the public worship there, then the Col- 
“Jectors having first indifferently levied the tax | 
“ as abovesaid, shall deliver the taxes collected 
“of such perons declaring themselves and at- 
“ tending, as aforesaid, unto the Minister of the | 
“ Church of England living near unto such per- 
“sons ; which Minister shall have full power to 
“receive and recover the same, in order to his 
“support in the place assigned him. 

“But if such proportion of taxes be not 
“ sufficient in any Society of the Church of Eng- 
“ Jand, to support the incumbent there, then such 
“society may levy and collect of them who pro- 
“fess and attend, as aforesaid, greater taxes at 
“their own discretion, for the support of their 
“ Minister. 

“And the parishioners of the Church of 
“England attending as aforesaid, are here- 
“by excused from paying any taxes for the 
“building meeting-houses for the present 
-‘ established Churches of this Government.” 





At a General Assembly held at Hartford, 
on the eighth of May, 1729, the following Act was 
made, in favor of those who are commonly 
caljed Quakers : 

*“ An Act in addition to, and for the alteration 


“ of, an Act made in the 7th year of the reign of 
“Queen Anne, entitled ‘An Act for the ease of 
** * such as soberly dissent from the way of worship 
‘**and ministry established by the Laws of this | 


‘** Government.’ Whereas it is provided in said 
‘* Act, that nothing therein shall be construed to 


“the excusing any person from paying any such | 


‘* Minister or Town dues, as were then, or after- 
‘* wards should be, due from them. 

“It is now resolved and enacted by the Gov- 
“ernor, &c., that where there are such Dissent- 
“ers as are commonly called Quakers, who do 
“attend the worship of God in such way as is 
“allowed by said Act within this Colony, or are 
“so situated by the borders thereof as that they 
“may and do attend the service out of the lim- 
“its of this Government, in any such meeting | 
“as aforesaid, and shall produce a certificate 
“from such Society of their having joined them- 
“selves to them and that they do belong unto 
“their Society, that he or they shall be excused 





“from contributing to the support of the estab- | 
“lished ministry and from contributing or 
“paying any tax for the building any meeting- 
“house or houses, in the Society or parish 
“ wherein they dwell.” 

The same year, at a General Assembly holden 
at New Haven, in October, the same favor was | 
granted the people called Baptists, by the fol- | 


“or 


} 
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lowing Act:—‘ An Act concerning the people 
“called Baptists. 

** Upon the Memorial of the people called Bap- 
‘tists, praying that they may be discharged from 
‘* the payment of rates and taxes for the support 


‘‘ of the Gospel ministry in this Government, and 


** building meeting-houses. 

“Tt is Resolved, &c., that for the future the 
“same privilege and exemption from the 
“charges aforesaid, as was granted by this As- 
“sembly, in May last, unto the people called 
‘Quakers, is hereby granted unto them, under 


| “the like regulations, any Law, usage, or custom 
“to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


These are the only exemptions from paying 
for the support of the established Churches, un- 
less on particular application, the General As- 
sembly is pleased, as they sometimes have been, 
to grant special exemptions to some persons ex- 
pressed by name; all others, by virtue of the 
general establishment,are obliged to pay for the 
supportof the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Consociated Churches, which may seem to bear 
hard upon some number, I know not how great, 
of people commonly called Separates, who, 
though professing themselves Congregational in 
principle, yet for some reasons that to them ap- 
pear sufficient, have separated from the stand- 
ing Churches and formed themselves, in sever- 
al towns and parishes, into distinct Churches. 


| and worshipping assemblies. 


It is thought by some that there is still want- 
ing a general Law, whereby all may be exempt- 
ed from paying to the support of the established 
Churches, who conscientiously dissent from their 
doctrine, discipline, or mode of worship: yet, 
as the matter is now circumstanced, I believe 
but few Towns or Societies insist on collecting 


| rates from those who are Separates, though the 


Law enables them to doit. Besides, all such 
may apply to the Assembly for relief, where 
they may hope to be heard with indulgence 
and have any reasonable favor granted them. 
Since these Laws of exemption were made, 


{the persons so freed from ecclesiastical dues 


are not admitted to act in such: affairs, in Town 
or Society meetings, as appears from an Act en- 
titled, “An Act for forming, ordering, and 
“regulating Societies or parishes,” in which, 


|}among other things, it is enacted that no 


person “ who is or shall be, by the Laws of this 


| * Government, freed! or exempted from the pay- 


“ment of those taxes granted by any Town or 


|“ Society for the support of the worship and 


“ministry of the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Consociated Churches of this Govern- 
“ment, and for the building and maintaining 


| “ meeting-houses for such worship, on account 


“or by reason of his dissenting from the 
“way of worship and ministry aforesaid, be 
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“allowed or admitted to act or vote in any 
“‘fown or Society meeting, in those votes which 
“respect or relate to the support of the wor- 
“ship and ministry aforesaid, and the building 
“and maintaining the meeting-houses afore- 
“ said,’. 

None appear disatisfied with this Law, ex- 
cept some few professors of the Church of Eng- 
land, who represent it as an hardship that they 
are taxed without liberty of voting, though the 
tax be for their own benefit, and the regulation 
of it made upon their desire. I can’t think any 
of the established Churches would be averse to 
an alteration, but would choose to be altogether 
disconnected; and that they might be enabled 
to do their own business, without any concern 
with one another. If Iam rightly informed, this 
was proposed in the General Assembly some 
time past ; but was laid aside upon the desire of | 
the Episcopalians, who did not think it | 
would be best for them, in their present circum- | 
stances. By the Law made in their favor and on 
their desire, whatever tax is collected must be | 
paid their own Ministers; aud if this be not 
sufficient, they may tax themselves. Besides, 


as the laws now stand, their Ministers seem to 
think they are entitled to the rates of people 
who live perhaps at forty miles distance, if they 
visit and preach to them once or twice a year, 
and baptize their children; and as may be 


feared sometimes beguile them with promises 
of discharging their rates if they become 
Churchmen, These things have occasioned 
trouble and law-suits in some places, which 
might be prevented by an alteration of the 
Law. 

There is nothing farther needs to be added on 
this head, except that I do not find that there is 
any special office, power, or privilege of a 
civil or temporal nature granted to Ministers 
but that of being exempted from taxes for them- | 
selves and estates lying in their own Town and 
parish, which I take to be extended to all 
Ministers who are allowed by law, and not pe- 
culiar to those of the established Churches. 
On the other hand, I do not'find that by any Law, 
Ministers are disqualified to hold civil offices; | 
and yet such is the general persuasion, both of | 
Ministers and people, that Ministers should 
mind their own business, that there have been | 
but few instances of Ministers, during their 
ministry, acting in any civil office or capacity, 
except merely that of freemen of the Company 
since the first settlemeut of the country: and 
when Ministers have been chosen to some other 
weighty trust, into which they appeared to be | 
called in Providence, they have usually resign- 
ed their ministry, as not consistent with civil 
employments: the only thing they are authoriz- | 
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with the civil magistrate, is to join persons in 
marriage in their own Town and parish; and 
even this was not allowed them at first, but as- 
signed altogether to the Magistrate as his proper 
work,’ As to marriage-licenses, there isno such 
thing allowed by Law; but it is required that 
the intentions of marriage shall always be pub- 
lished in due form, before any Magistrate or 
Minister join persons in marriage. As to the 
spiritual discipline of the Gospel, Ministers and 
Churches, of every denomination, are allowed 


| freely to follow their own way ; but their deter- 


minations do not affect any in their civil interest, 
offices and character, by force of any Law, nor 


| otherwise than asChurch censures may, in the 


reason and nature of the thing, have an in- 
fluence in fixing a man’s character, and may 
consequentially affect him in regard to his tem- 
poral interests, while yet he is put under no 
legal disability of any kind by such censures. 
But though there be no Law enforcing ecclesti- 
cal censures with any civil penalties or for- 
feitures, yet such hath been and still is the gen- 
eral regard to the public profession of religion: 
and virtue, that ifit be known that any persons 
are scandalously guilty of breaking the rules of 
either, such persons, without some visible refor- 
mation and amendment, stand but little chance 
for those offices, which are in the gift of the 
people, by election, or are filled up by appoint- 
ment of the General Assembly. 

And as to those matters which are cognizable 
by the Spiritual Courts in England, Ministers 
have no concern in this Colony. Whatever re- 
lates to marriage, divorce, incest, scandal, 
matters testamentary, &c., is altogether deter- 
mined in the common Courts of Law, or such 
other Courts as the General Assembly have or- 
dained, as is the case in matters testamentary, 
for which a peculiar Court, called the Court of 
Probate, is appointed. As the civil magistrate 
meddles not with matters of discipline, so 


| neither are Ministers allowed to medd!e with 


civil and temporal matters. These seem too 
much blended in the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
England, but are here perfectly distinct. There 
the Spiritual Court is supreme and uncontrolled, 
in matters of discipline, and in finally and ab- 
solutely determining on cases of excommunica- 
tion, sovereignly directing who shall be re- 
ceived to, or cast out from, the Christian fellow- 
ship, as well as authorized in those matters 
aforesaid which are purely temporal : but here, 
as Churches are left at free liberty to exercise 


| their own spiritual discipline, so effectual pro- 


vision is made for the determination of those 
other cases which come within the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrate. ~ 

[ have now done with these Laws, a view of 
which seemed necessary in order to a just know- 
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ledge of the present state of religious liberty in 
this Colony, and the progress this liberty hath 
made, from the original settlement unto the 
resent day. The design of our fathers, in the 
t settlement of this country, was noble ; and 
they went through amazing difficulties in the 
accomplishment of it. The grand inducement 
was religion and liberty of worshipping God 
in a way agreeable to their consciences; and 
though they were not fully acquainted with the 
just extent of religious freedom, yet they adopt- 
ed such as and such an ecclesiastical 
polity as naturally led on to it. They were im- 
movably fixed in the only sufficient rule by which 
the whole of religion is to be determined, that 
is the Holy Scriptures; that Christ Jesus is the 
only Lawgiver and King in his Church; and 
that no man, no body of men, upon earth have 
any authority to make Laws or prescribe things 
in religion to bind the conscience ; and that ev- 
ery man should be careful to know the mind of 
Christ, that his faith might rest on a divine 
foundation; and, finally, this is the grand, the 
only principle on which the unity, the purity, 
and peace of the Christian Church can subsist: 
and if, notwithstanding these principles, liberty 
in matters of religion hath been under any em- 
barrassments, as most certainly it hath, this pro- 
ceeded not from the nature of these principles, 
or of our ecclesiastical polity, which bears a 


friendly aspect on pubiic, civil, and religious 
freedom, but from the spirit of those times, 


which hath greatly altered. It is certain that, 
for a considerable time, there was too much of 
a coercive uniformity in the Laws of the Colony ; 
but this, by degrees, disappears, and an equal, 
universal, Protestant liberty is established in 
its room. 

On the whole, by this view of our ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious laws, we find how the cause 
of liberty hath gained ground in this Colony. 
Those Laws which were inconsistent with free- 
dom of thought and liberty of conscience are 
either wholly repealed and set aside, or so 
modeled that none can be oppressed by them. 
We have, indeed, a Religious Hstablishment ; but 
it is of such a kind, and with such universal 
toleration that the consciences of other sects 
cannot be affected or wounded by it, while 
every one is at perfect liberty to worship God 
in such way as is most agreeable to his own 
mind. Whatever oppressive measures have 
been heretofore adopted, we recollect with re- 
gret and disapprobation. We rejoice that these 
have ceased, and that there is such freedom of 
religious inquiry and worship that no man 
need be in bondage. We desire not the aid 
of other sects to maintain our Churches; and, 
while we stand fast to the Constitution we 
have chosen, and think it, in doctrine and dis- 
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cipline, most agreeable to the Scripture, the, 
unerring standard of faith and worship, we 
would not oppress others nor be oppressed 
ourselves, but exercise good-will and charity to 
our brethren of other Seaetnctions with fer- 
vent prayers that peace and holiness, liberty, 
truth, and purity may be established more and 
more, among those that name the name of 
Christ, and be universally diffused among 
mankind. 


An Account of the number of Inhabitants in the 
Colony of Connecticut, Jan. 1, 1774; and an Hs- 
timate of the proportion of Episcopalians to Non- 
Episcopalians in the same. 


County OF HARTFORD. 


Epis. Non-Ep. 
994 
80 2289 
88 2655 
, 1858 
244 5719 
1992 
1690 
4770 
2757 
1024 
1980 
1242 
3341 
1000 


Towns. 


Bolton, 
Chatham, 
East Haddam, 
Enfield, 
Farmington, 
Glastenbury, 
Haddam, 
Hartford, 
Simsbury, 
Somers, 
Suffield, 
Tolland, 
Wethersfield, 
Willington, 
Colchester, 
East Windsor, 
Hebron, 
Middletown, 
Stafford, 
Windsor, 


23 
111 


1471 


1 to 20. Total, 32806 


County oF New HAVEN. 


Non-Ep. 
7080 
1852 
1094 
1025 
2633 
1812 
4151 


Towns. 


New Haven, 
Branford, 86 
Derby, 725 
Durham, 6 
Guilford, 213 
Milford, 153 
Wallingford, 626 
Waterbury, 


Epis. 
942 


1 to 7. Total, 2751 19647 
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County or New Lonpon. Towns. is. . Total 

Towns. Epis. Non-Ep. Total, | Colebrook, 150 
Preston, 221 2034 2255 | Goshen, 1098 
Groton, 222 3266 3488 | Harwinton, 1015 
Killingworth, 68 1889 1957 | Kent, — 1922 
Stonington, 82 4924 4956 | New Milford, 2742 
Saybrook, 83 2595 2628 | Westmoreland, 1922 
New London, 5866 Winchester, 327 
Norwich, 7032 | Woodbury, 5224 


Lyme 3860 — 
_ 1 to 16. Total, 655 10600 25944 


1 to 25. Total, 596 14708 81542 


As far as the accounts have been sent, the 
County or FArRFIe.p. estimate of Episcopalians, &c., stands thus :— 


Towns. is.  Non-Ep. \ Counties. Episcopal. Non-Epis. Total 
Danbury, = a —_ Hartford County, 1471 32806 50675 
Greenwich, 443 2211 2654| New Haven do 2751 19647 25896 
New Fairfield, 87 1201 1288 | Néw London do. 596 14708 31542 
Newtown, 1084 1084 2168 | Fairfield do. 4343 14848 28936 
Norwalk 792 8451 4243| Windham _ do. 150 17313 27494 
Redding, 478 711 1189 | Litchfield do, 655 10542 25944 


Ridgefield 329 1344 1673 
Stamford,’ 710 ©2798-8508 Total, 9966 119922 190487 
Fairfield, 4544 : 
Stratford, 5201 | which gives 1 Episcopalian to 12 Non-Episco- 
—_— palians nearly, or makes the Episcopalians 
10 to 34. Total, 4348 14848 28936 | about 1 in 13 of the whole number of inhab- 
itants; and probably there would be no great 
County or WINDHAM. difference from this proportion were the account 
of all the Towns come in, which I hope soon to 
Towns. Epis. Non-Ep. Total. | gain. 
Coventry, 11 2021 2082 ELIZUR GOODRICH. 


Pomfret, 55 2186 2241 

Killingly, 80 8409 3489 DuruaM, Sept. 5, A. D. 1774. 
Lebanon, 36 8805 3841 
Mansfield, 12 2431 2443 
Plainfield, 1479 1479 
Voluntown, 6 1470 1476 


Union, 512 512 ie 
Canterbury, 9399 APPEND b 


Ashford, 2298 | LeTTeR or Rev. Toomas Prince, oF Boston; 
Windham, 3437! To Rev. Jonn Owen, or Groton, Conn. 


Woodstock, 1974 The intolerant legislation of which the “ New Lights” of 
ane Connecticut found occasion to oom and for w =~ the 
SUP UNG. Total, 100 17818 SNE | cer eenaeeteeh teenie eee 
it was viewed by some of the Ministers of the latter Colony, 
County or LitcHFIEeLp. is indicated by the following letter from Rev. Thomas 
Prince, of Boston. It would appear that Owen, of are 
° = who was a native of Braintree and a graduate of Harv: 
Towns. Epis. Non-Ep. Total. | College, and who doubtless was well acquainted With Prisee, 
i f wrote to , to obtain his views of the legis 
meena, _ no sae Owen was arraigned for violating; and that Prince did not 
anaan, 91 1482 1573 | hesitate to speak of it as it deserved. Wheelock, of Leba- 
Cornwall, 53 904 957 | non, was a kindred spirit of Owen, and procured from him 
Hartland 49 451 500 | 2.copy of Prince’s letter, which was found in the collection 
a of the Wheelock correspondence; and which, so far as we 
New Hartford, 25 960 985 | are aware, has never before been published. 
Norfolk 38 928 966 | In the printed letnors of Jonathan pawerds to Pres oe 
i : cl t are plain ations of the view: 
Salisbury, 91 1845 1936 Nowthampton Divine. In the letter, dated Feb. 4th, 1744-5, 
Sharon, 83 1903 1986 | he saye, referring te conversations with President a lap, on 
i § j ether ‘on: “ r > - 
Torrin — 31 812 843 tt other "eee about Connecticut Laws.” Clap defended 
Barkhamsted, 250 | and Edwards condemned them. Prince’s letter is as follows: 
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Boston, May 8, 1744° 

To Tne Rev. Mr. Jonn OWEN OF GROTON. 
Rey. & DEAR Sir: 

I have been so fully employed with such a 
variety of extraordinary Providences,affairs, and 
duties, which I could not possibly avoid attend- | 
ing to, eversince I received yours of March 29th | 
last, that I have had no time till now to return 
ananswer. And the Bearer being to start this 
forenoon, I have but an hour or two to give you 
my thoughts and judgment, as you desire, in 
the following terms : 

That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of Glory, has set him at his own right 
Hand in the heavenly Places, far above all 
Principality, and Power, and Might, and Do- 
minion, and every Name that is named, not only 
in this World, but also in that which is to come, | 
and hath put all things under his feet, and gave | 
him to be the Head over all things to the Church | 
universal, Eph, i, 17-22. 

That he is therefore King of Kings and Lord | 
of Lords, That all the Power on Earth ought 
most freely and entirely to be subjected to him. | 
That he is the Supreme Lord of Conscience. | 
That this is a glory he will not give to another. | 
That he absolutely forbids, and highly: resents | 
every degree of invasion upon this his unalien- | 
able supremacy; and that, sooner or later, he will | 
make every one to bow down to him and own | 
it. 

That upon his being raised from the dead, he 
declared that all power in Heaven and in Earth 
was given unto him; and the first grand Com- | 
mission he gave his Ministers, in order to ad- 
vance his Spiritual Kingdom over the Race of 
Men, is in Matt. xxviii, 18, 20, and epitomized 
in Mark xvi, 15. That thisCommission, in the | 
very entrance, most expressly gives them an it- 
inerating power, or a power of going forth into 
all the world, preaching the Gospel to every 
rational creature, discipling all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father. and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things which he had commanded 
them. And, as in this grand Commission he ex- 
pressly promises to be with his Ministers always, 
even to the end of the world, Amen; this His 
Commission is therefore to continue in its full 
purport, force, and operation, to the end of the 
world; and every disciple of Christ should 
heartily say, Amen, That this Commission there- 
fore gives them an itinerating power, or a power 
of going forth into all nations, wherever the af- 
fairs of his spiritual kingdom, or the instructing, 
awakening, and convicting sinners, or the in- 
structing and exciting true believers, and the 
reviving the power of godliness requires or calls 
them. That in the exercise of humble fasting, 


| cay, to labor their reduction and revival. 
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prayer, diligent searching -after the mind of 
Christ in Scripture, serious examination and 
consideration of inward ends, motives and quali 

fications, and outward circumstances, as also 
conferences with the most pious and judicious ; 
they are to get what light they can in this af- 
ifair. And when it appears to their humble and 
nquiring minds, that Christ requires them, they 
are to make a fresh and entire surrender of their 
consciences, whole souls, and bodies, and all 

their powers, to him, and to no other, to deny 
themselves, take up their cross and follow him, 


| thro’ all kindsand degrees of sufferings and op- 
} positions, not accounting their lives dear to 


them, so that they may finish their course with 
joy, and the ministry they have received of the 


| Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
| God, Acts xfx, 21, 24. 


And that no authority 
on earth has any lawful power from Christ to 
hinder them rom preaching him to every hu- 
man creature or fulfilling their Commission. 
That, agreeable to this first grand and per- 
petual Commission, when afterwards he ap- 
pointed a new order of officers of a more limited 
sphere and power, viz., Pastors and Teachers of 
particular Churches or Congregations, to. take 
the special, ordinary, and stated care of them, 
he did not sink, abolish, suspend or supersede 
this grand Commission, which, as we observed, 
is plain, from the terms, to last to the end of 
the world. But, to the Apostles, who could con- 
tinue no longer than their personal lives, and 
Prophets, who could continue no longer than 


| the age of inspiration, he took care to add and 


continue the order of Evangelists, in which 
alone that first and grand Commission could 
continue in its full purport, force,and operation, 
to the end of the world. Eph. iv, 11-13. 

That the nature and design of their office is 
the same as at the first, viz.: In general, to it- 
inerate or go forth and preach the Gospel in every 
part of the world and in every nation, wherever 
the interest of the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
appears to require or call them. In particular, 
(1) to go forth and preach the Gospel, convert, 
baptize and gather Churches among Heathens, 
Jews, Mahometans, to see them completely 


| formed and organized with proper stated off- 


cers; and even afterwards to visit them, to see 
that they continue in the truth and power of 
godliness ; or when they begin to wander or de- 
(2.) 
To go forth and preach the Gospel in pure 
truth and worship, and labor the awakening 
both the foolish and wise virgins, and revival 
of religion, even among Christian Churches; such 
as are fallen into idolatries, superstitions, here- 
sies or dangerous errors, asthe Greek Churches, 
Roman Catholics, Arians, Socinians, Pelagians, 
Arminians, Antinomians, Quakers, &c., as also 
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Such as are fallen into great decay of the Prac- 


tice, Power, and Life of Godliness. 

That no authority on earth has a right from 
Christ either to destroy the order of Evangelists, 
any more than that of Pastors or Teachers of par- 
ticular Churches, or curtail the Commission 
Christ has given them, or hinder them in the 
faithful discharge thereof, or make them suffer 
for it: but this must be a direct invasion of his 
supremacy. 


That these Evangelists, as well as the Apos- | 
tles, in the vigorous and faithful execution of 


their Commission in the primitive times, raised 
the rage of the world of Devils and men against 


trates among the Heathen, but also the people, 


priests, rulers of synagogues, and Magistrates | 


among the Jews, who were then the covenant 
and visible people, Ministers and Church of God; 


yea, among those of them who were the most | 
rigid and strict observers of his Laws; and oc- | 


casioned great contentions and confusions in the 
world. 


of Prague, Luther, Zwinglius, Calvin, Farell, 
Wishart, Junius and other Evangelists, (for they 
were such in fact, though not in name,) who | 
preached the Gospel, and promoted the Refor- 
mation and Revival of Religion among the 
Christian Churches in their day, thereby raised 


the like rage gnd occasioned the like conten- 
tions and confusions. 
should be now raised up by God, and go forth 
and prosper among the Christian Churches; not 
only in France, Spain, Italy and other Roman 
Catholic countries, but also in Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and many other Protestant countries ; 
though they should preach up only the pure 
Gospel and Power of Godliness, the like rage, 
contention and confusion would arise and fol- 
low; and the more faithful, active and cour- 


ageous these Evangelists should be in discharg- | 


ing Christ's Commission, or the more earnestly 


they professed this purity and power, the greater | 


would the rage, contention and confusion be, 


until this purity and power prevail upon the | 
greater number; and therefore this rage, con- | 
tention and confusion is no more an argument | 
against such sort of Ministers in the present day, | 
than at the Reformation, or in the primitive 


ages. 
That persons engaging in such an extraordi- 
nary difficult office had need to be both extra- 


ordinarily qualified and spirited thereto. I! 
should mention their qualification and spirit; | 


but I have now no time. 

That as the Divine Spirit gradually withdrew 
from the primitive Churches, as earthly digni- 
ties, pomp, wealth and power were offered to 
their stated Ministers and engaged their atten- 
tion and pursuit; their Ministers were by such 


| claiming to be universal Head of all. 
them, not only the people, priests and magis- | 


That Wickliff, Walden, Huss, Jerom, | ] ‘ ‘ 
| ences, is utterly inconsistent with the order, of- 


That if such Evangelists | t iro 
| ing the anti-Christian power from growing to so 
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temptations prevailed upon to stay at home, 
and live an easier life, rather than expose them- 
selves to the difficulties, oppositions, hazards 
and disquietudes of continual traveling and 
preaching. That such a spirit therefore gradu- 
ally declined in them till it, in a manner, died 
quite away; and the order itself therewith drop- 
ped of course among them. That all this made 
way for the raising of one Pastor above divers 
others, by the name of Bishop; of one Bishop 
above divers others, by the name of Archbishop; 


| of one Archbishop above divers others, by the 


name of Patriarch; and at length a Pope as 
That for 
the support of these, the Christian world was 
artificially divided into parishes, bishoprics, 
archbishoprics, patriarchates; and all religious 
powers, offices and orders entirely swallowed up 


| among them. 


That this artificial scheme, contrived to feed 
and gratify the pride and avarice of worldly- 
minded Ministers, to subject the people under 
them, blind their eyes and inslave their consci- 


fice, and design of the Evangelists or itinerating 
preacher; who, if they had continued in the 
Christian world and had been allowed the lib- 


| erty of preaching the pure ordinances and truths 


of Christ, they would have been a most likely 
means of keeping the eyes of the people open, 
preserving them from religious slavery, prevent- 


great a height, continuing both the doctrines 
and the worship of the Christian Churches pure, 
and of saving them from that amazing depth of 
error and apostacy they under the stated minis- 
try fell into. For one Evangelist of great 
knowledge and ability, full of sanctity and in- 
flamed with zeal, by traveling about and preach- 
ing the pure truths of Christ, would have been a 
likely means of enlightening and enlivening 
scores of thousands, yea whole countries, as 
some of the Reformers were; whereas by being 
a stated Minister, his light and influence would 
be confined to his single little parish of it, may be 
sixty families, and he himself bound down be- 
neath the feet of some superior power of mere 
human device, so that he may not preach or la- 
bor in the next parishes about him, though their 
Ministers as well as people are bowing down to 
dead men’s bones and images, or perishing in 
ignorance and error, or, what may be as fatal, 
deep security. 

That it is no wonder, therefore, that when the 
Most High has raised up, and spirited these 
pious men in their several ages to go forth and 
preach the pure truths of Christ, enlighten the 
regions round about them, awaken them to the 
power of godliness, and recover them from their 
great apostacy ; the hosts of devils and of wicked 
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men their children and instruments, yea, the 
rigider, as well as looser sort of the stated min- 
istry, were enraged against them, have covered 
them with the most vile reproaches, inflicted the 
most inhuman torments on them, worried multi- 
tudes to death, broiled them in glowing fires, 
and done their utmost to destroy them all as fast 
as they arose. 

However, that as chiefly by the preaching of 
such men as these, Christianity was at first pro- 
moted, and since revived at the Reformation ; 
and the same Order still continues, and is in its 
very nature the most adapted for extensive in- 
fluence; so I am persuaded, with divers great 
and learned men, that if the Son of God intends 
to advance his kingdom in the world before the 
conflagration, either by sending it among the 
Heathens, Mahometans and Jews, or by reviv- 
ing it among professing Christians, he will re- 
vive this Order in its ancient vigor; he will raise 
up and animate great numbers of Evangelists 
that shall, like flying angels, with surprising 
zeal and swiftness, carry and preach his ever- 
lasting Gospel in every country and to every 
human creature under Heaven. Rev. xiv, 6, 7. 
That mighty enmities and oppositions will every- 
where arise a them ; they will have prin- 
cipalities and powers, and the rulers of the 
darkness ot this world, and spiritual wicked- 
nesses in high places, both in Heathen, Mahom- 
etan and Christian countries, to wrestle with; 
and all the powers both of earth and hell will 
combine to crush them; yet with the Apostle, 
none of these things will move them, neither will 
they count their lives dear to themselves, so as 
they may finish their course with joy, and the 
ministry (itinerant as his) they receive of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God; and thro’ all kinds of most bitter suffer- 
ings, they shall persevere and prosper; many will 
obtain the glorious crown of martyrdom for 
Christ ; but their sufferings will more illustri- 
ously display the mighty power and grace of 
God, and increase the number of their converts 
as in ancient times, until the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 


is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions | 


shall serve and obey him. Dan. vii. 

That as the highest glory Christ receives 
among all his followers, will be from that vast 
palm-bearing multitude who come out of great 
tribulation and wash their robes, and make them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, Rev. vii., I 
can’t tell how to think, that he will have none 
of this glory from that vast tract of America in 
general, or of New England in particular, or 
that in the end of days it shall be said that there 
were never but two Quakers who died for re- 
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ligion here ; but that America as well as Asia, 
Africa and Europe, will be made to yield to the 
great Redeemer a glorious company of trium- 
phant martyrs, to brighten and adorn his crown 
in the day of his appearance; and that New 
England will be made to yield him in this re- 
spect a distinguished glory. That ’tis therefore 
our greatest interest and wisdom, most seriously 
to look out, expect, and prepare for sufferings ; 
and if we are faithful to him to the death, he 
will not only give us a crown of life, but also 
place us with himself on his own throne, and 
make us partakers with him in his own glory. 
That as to the Connecticut Laws—I should be 
even astonished, as well as grieved, if I had not 
read and seen so much of the same spirit, in other 
parts of the world. It is the very spirit of hu- 
man nature in its present depravation. Even a 
righteous Abel, yea, a most holy, harmless and 
spotless Jesus, must be hated, abused, and de- 
stroyed, because they were so. I mourn for the 
makers of them, for the temporal hurt they do 
to others, for preserving their consciences up- 
right before the Lord; but much more for the 
wounds they give their hearts, for their entrench- 
ing on what I am sure are the prerogatives of 
the great Redeemer ; and for the great dishonor 
they bring on our country, our profession, our 
religion, and our God. As I sojourned in Eng- 
land near seven years, I know how grievous they 
will be to our friends, and offensive, if not en- 
raging, to ourenemies. Such liberties are there 
in-England for private schools and academies, 
that not only the Independent and Presbyterian, 
but even some of the Church of England pulpits, 
are supplied from them; yea, there are at 
this day, too, considerable Bishops there who 
were not brought up at any University or Col- 
lege, but at a private dissenting Academy ; nor 
is there any restraint on itinerant preachers, In 
one of your Laws, [ also observe an High Commis- 
sion Court set up, with such an unlimited power 
as there is none so great in England; and your 
Governor is invested with greater power than 
King George himself. But I hope the late ex- 
cellent printed letter will help to open their 
eyes. 

Lastly, that as to your particular case depend- 
ing: Not knowing the precise words you 
dropped, I am not able to form a particular 
judgment. I can only venture to say in general, 
that the known sins of Magistrates and Minis- 
ters, as well as people, ought to be bewailed, es- 
pecially on days of universal humiliation ap- 
pointed by the Magistrates; but then they are 
to be mentioned with great humility and de- 
cency. That with respect to these patriarchal 
Laws, I cannot see but they might be lamented 
as very grievous to many pious Ministers and 
people, as bereaving of those liberties Christ has 
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most dearly purchased and kindly given us; 
but with the supposition that the Magistrates, 
being fallible men, acted in the uprightness of 
their hearts, and with a view to the glory of 
God and the good of the people. 

Dear Sir: May the Lord deliver you from 
every evil, and preserve you blameless to his 
heavenly kingdom. 

Your affectionate brother in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. 















































T. PRINCE... 











APPENDIX C., 


[The following items, from different sources, should have 
been embodied in the text of the Historical Sketch, but 
having been mislaid, while it was passing through the press, 
they are here inserted.] 










z 
In February, 1727, Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote: 
“T have just come from Fairfield, where I have 
“ been to visit a considerable number of my peo- 
“ ple, in prison for their rates to the dissenting 
“ Lrinister, to comfort and encourage them un- 
“ der their sufferings . . . There are thirty-five 
“heads of families, in Fairfield, who all of them 
“expect what these have suffered; and though 
“JT have endeavored to gain the compassion and 
“ favor of the Government, yet it can avail noth- 
“ing; and both I and my people grow weary of 
“our lives under our poverty and oppression.” 
—BEARDSLEY’s History of the Church in Con- 

necticut. - 


In the Seasonable Plea for the Liberty of Con- 
science, &c., from a Gentleman in the Massachu- 
setts Bay, (1744,) we find severe criticisms on 
the views of these who would sustain the Say- 
brook Platform, by civil authority. After dis- 
cussing the subject, the writer brings forward 
as corollaries: First, That “the civil authority 
“hath no power to make or Ordain Articles of 
“Faith, Creed, Forms of Worship, or Church 
“ Government.” (p. 13.) The power of deter- 
mining in questions of this nature lies with each 
worshipping Assembly ; and the civil authority 
ought to protect all their subjects in the enjoy- 
ment of this right and privilege of judgment in 
matters of Religion. (P. 44.) Every Christian, 
moreover, has a right to determine for himself 
what Church to join himself to. (P. 46.) 

The writer closes with sharp comments on the 




































that “it is founded on a false principle, is ap- 
“ parently inconsistent with itself, invests Min- 
“isters with an exorbitant power over a Church 
“and Congregation, subjects persons supposed 
“to be criminal to an unreasonable punishment, 
“without any trial in the Law in any form what- 
“ever,” &. 

This letter is dated “‘Elentheropolis, March 
30, 1744,” and is signed “ PHILALETHES.” 



















Bolles answered : 
“Rulers and Teachers, at all times, when they 






Law of Connecticut, of May, 1742. He contends | 
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III. 
John Bolles’ Book, with his reply to Johnsen, 


of Groton, was published in 1756. 


Johnson said: ** Who dare be so brazen faced 


“and lost to all modesty, as to say, the civil 


“ruler has nothing to do with the Church?” 
“Tt was a brazen face in the 


“have presumed to sit in Christ’s seat or judge 
“in cases of conscience, or things relating to the 
“worship of God. And now, since more light 
“is come into the world, it is more brazen faced 


“for Teachers to encourage the Rulers any 


“longer therein.” A Reply to J. Johnson’s An- 


swer to my Book, by J. B. 





APPENDIX D. 
The following extracts, from the American reprint of 


Graham’s Review of Ecclesiastical Establishments of Hu- 
rope. and peculiarly appropriated in this place: 


Those who bask under the warm sun of a na- 
tional establishment, affect to think that the 
cause of liberty is sufficiently guarded, and her 
blessings abundantly extended, when, after the 

ublic teachers of the national Creed are secured 
in the possession of affluent livings, a partial 
toleration is granted to Dissenters. But a tol- 
eration incumbered with limitations and in- 
fringements on the rights of conscience, is an 
insult to human nature and to him who made 
it. It is built upon absurdity and injustice. It 
supposes that all men have not an equal right 
to think for themselves, and to worship their 
common Creator and Redeemer, according to 
the light of their own understandings and the 
dictates of their own consciences: that if some 
men worship God at all, they must buy their 
liberty to do so, at the expense of many things, 
to the possession of which their approved loyal- 
ty, their elevated stations, their consummate 
learning, and their political abilities give them 
the justest title in social life: and that, as the 
limitations of toleration are arbitrary and fluc- 
tuating, the rights of conscience must depend 
wholly on the caprice of Government. 

Though Legislatures have as good a right to de- 
prive the deserving subject of the whole as of 
any part of his natural and religious rights, yet 
these gentlemen profess the most perfect acqui- 
escence in that state of things. Guided by early 
prejudices and hushed to silence by rich emolu- 
ments, they feel no check, when they subscribe 
a Calvinistic Creed in an Arminian sense, and 
when they address the Supreme Being by forms 
which, without a blush, they pronounce unin- 
telligible and absurd! At the same time, they 
are panegyrists on the Constitution, so favor- 
able to liberty and the rights of conscience ; 
and they even affect to wonder that any should 
complain, when they must see every day the 
rights of conscience redeemed at whatever exor- 
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bitant and fluctuating price administration is 
pleased to set upon them, 

The infatuation hath seized even Dissenters 
themselves. 
gree of liberty they now enjoy with the hard- 


ships their ancestors endured, are disposed to | ch ¢ d 18 ¢ ~ : 
| description of christians. She is catholic. She 


submit tamely to every abridgement of religious 
liberty, which a moderate administration may 
judge proper. They seem to think that occa- 
sional conformity to rites, which their conscien- 
ces condemn, is no considerable hardship, as 
long as a constant violation of the rights of 
conscience is not made indispensible to their 
filling certain lucrative or honorary stations ; 
and that all wishes that the rights of mankind 
were set on more advantageous ground are fa- 
natical and absurd. Men of such easy princi- 
ples, keep one another from blushing at their 
absurdity, and from remorse at their impiety. 
Such princ}ples are unworthy of any above the 
rank of slaves and sycophants. As long asa 
favorite denomination enjoys alone all those 
privileges which ought to be enjoyed in com- 
mon by all deserving subjects, and conscientious 
Dissenters are either robbed of their civil rights 
or are obliged to redeem them at the price of 
daring to violate rights infinitely more precious, 
who, without blushing, can reckon it unreason- 
able to wish that that liberty and right were more 
diffusively extended and more firmly established? 

It is plain from these and similar facts, that 
national Churches have ever been at war, not 
only with the rights of mankind, but even with 
the spirit of Christianity itself. Justice ‘and 
Mercy are the foundations of her throne; equity 
and righteousness are the pillars of her empire. 
National establishments, therefore, are not that 
full and impartial patronage of Christianity, 
which she, by the blessings she pours down on 
society, ever and exclusively deserves, and which 
every Legislature in the Christian world owes her 

The proof of this assertion is intended in this 
work. That it may be more full and satisfac- 
tory, the question concerning the justice and 
propriety of national establishments must be 


distinctly stated; and the signification of the | 
terms which are to be used must be clearly as- | 


certained. 


I. The question is not—Ought Legislatures to | th 
| “offices of religion, shall be as indispensably 


interest themselves in the public profession of 
religion ? 7 
* II. Nor is the question—Should Christian Leg- 


islatures give a legal establishment to religion, | 


both natural and revealed ? 

III. The question is not—Whether Legislature, 
by granting a precluding patronage to one de- 
nomination of Christians, does too much? But 
whether, by doing so much for one description 
of Christians, civil Government does not fall 
hort of its own original purposes; and instead 


Many of these, comparing the de- | l 
| well as revelation, than to suppose that the 
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| of establishing the Church with the full and 


adequate profession of Christianity, in her, does 


| not in a great measure overthrow both ? 


There is nothing more contrary to reason as 
Church of Christ is confined to any one sect or 


comprehends, within her extensive pale, all so- 
cieties, whose soundness in the faith, and whose 
conscientious subjection to the institutions of 
Christ, entitle them to the honour of being just- 
ly reckoned parts of that sacred body. 

When any Government, therefore, grants a 
precluding patronage to any particular part of 
that body, appointing subscription to its creed 
the legal condition of enjoying the common 
rights of citizens and subjects; neither is the 
Church, according to the full import of the 
term, established—nor does Government itself 
act up to its original ends. It suspends the du- 
ties it owes to society, protection, patronage and 
encouragement, on conditions which are foreign 
to civil society. A particular sect alone is pro- 
tected and 1 pes and other subjects— 
other Christians, ey deserving of civil so- 
ciety, are robbed of their property to enrich it. 
Such an establishment constitutes its objects a 
schismatical body. It puts it in their power by 
law, to erect a separate interest from their breth- 
ren, and to pursue designs, foreign, yea, often 
opposite to our common Christianity. It au- 
thorizes them to insult, to persecute, and to kill 
their fellow-Christians of other denominations 
and of other churches, belonging to the same 
Catholic body. It patronizes them in proudly 
arogating to themselves, after the accustomed 
manner of all who are actuated by a schismati- 
cal spirit, the high-sounding appellation of— 
THE CHURCH. 

IV. The state of the inquiry, therefore, is— 
“‘ Whether the state of civil society, the marked 
“character of Christ’s kingdom, the law of 
“equity, and the rights of conscience, admit 
“that any Legislature should incorporate any 
“ distinct description of Christians; should dig- 
“ nify it with the pompous title of Taz Cuurcu ; 
“and should ally it to the political Constitu- 
“tion, in such a degree of intimacy, that com- 
“munion with that incorporated sect, in all the 


“necessary to entitle any subject to the legal 
“enjoyment of the common rights of men, of 
“ citizens, and of Christians, as his approved 
“ obedience to the common and statute law of 
“his country ?” 

In fewer words, the question is—“* Whether 
“ComMUNION with the Nationa Cuurcn 
“ OUGHT to be a Rute or Law, in the politi- 
“ cal Constitution, for conferring civil rewards, 


“and inflicting civil punishments ?” 





